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ASPECTS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS. 


As an illustration of the political aspect of the times, we present 
abstracts of the leading points involved in the present canvass for 
chief magistrate of this nation, carefully selected from the letters 
and speeches of the prominent men of all sections of the country, 
mei who may be properly considered representatives of large bodies 
of citizens, leaving our readers to make their own comments and 
come to their own conclusions. 


Mr. Choate, writing to the Whig Committee of Maine, says it 
is the first duty of the Whigs to unite with some organization to 
‘‘ defeat and dissolve the new geographical party calling itself 
Republican.” To do this, he says they must unite either with 
the Democrats or the Americans ; and as in his opinion the contest 
lies practically between Fremont and Buchanan, he will vote for 
the latter as being, “ by the concurrence of circumstances, more 
completely than any other man, the representative of that senti- 
ment of nationality without which, and the increase of which, 
America is no longer America.””’ Mr. Bates, in taking the chair 
of the Whig National Convention, said that the Whigs were 
“utterly too weak to have a candidate of their own, and must 
select one of the three now up; not because they were good, or 
that they loved them, but beca se they could not do any better.” 
Mr. Hunt said that “ three organizations now occupied the field; 














one represented extreme Northern views, and recommended six- 
teen States to take possession of the government; the other party 
represented extreme Southern views, and was responsible for all 
the dangers that encircled the country. The true policy was to 
organize the Whig party to interpose, and turn the scale of elec- 
tion in favor of a man [Mr. Fillmore] who is true to the Consti- 
tution and the Union.” Mr. Marsh, of New Jersey, who presided 
over the American Convention at Philadelphia by which Mr. 
Fillmore was nominated, comes out in favor of Fremont, on the 
ground that the Southern members of the American party have 
abandoned their candidate in favor of Mr. Buchanan, so that his 
election is impossible ; ‘* and,”’ adds Mr. Marsh, after his own dis- 
loyal declarations in favor of a dissolution of the Union, in the 
event of Mr. Fremont’s election, “I do not desire his success.” 
Mr. Granger, referring to the same speech of Fillmore, says, 
that “ had it not been made, I would not now support him. The 
sentiment of that speech was, that if either the North or the South 
succeeded in clecting a candidate on purely sectional grounds, 
the opposite section would be justified in withdrawing from the 
Union.” Gov. Reeder writes, “that he desires the success of the 
Republican party and the election of its candidate in spite of his 
personal preference for Mr. Buchanan, for whom,” he adds, “ my 
feelings of friendship and admiration are of no ordinary character. 
I believe him'to be a man of distinguished ability, of high integ- 
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rity and valuable experience.” _ Mr, Benton, on the other hand, 
says, that “ there are cases in which public duty rises above per- 
sonal considerations ; and I support Buchanan, (with whom I am 
on ill terms,) and support him against a member of my own 
family.’ 

A large number of the prominent politicians and newspapers of 
the South have declared that the success of the Republican party 
must result in a dissolution of the Union. Mr. Brooks, of South 
Carolina, declared that, in the event of the election of Mr, Fre- 
mont, “ it was his deliberate opinion that on the 4th of March 
next the people of the South should rise in their might, march to 
Washington, and seize the archives and treasury of the Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Keitt, the colleague of Mr. Brooks, in a speech at 
' Lynchburg, Virginia, September 11, vehemently denounced the 
‘“‘ Northern party,” and undertook to show that the ground occu- 
pied by Mr. Fillmore was precisely that of the Republican party. 
“The fight,” he said, “is on the Missouri line, and Fillmore, 
with the black Republicans, is in favor of its restoration. The 
South says, ‘ Restore that line, intercept our claim to a due parti- 
cipation in the territory won by our blood and treasure, and we 
will cleave you down or perish in the struggle.” * * * If 
Fremont is elected,” said Mr. Keitt, « adherence to the Union is 
treason to liberty: the Southern man who will submit to his 
election is a traitor and a coward.” He warmly advocated 
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the acquisition of Cuba. “It must be ours,” said he, “or the 
South is exposed to invasion! Yes, it must be ours, and I have 


no objection to the fillibusters taking it. Take it, and we 
will pay for it afterwards: take it, I care not in what manner, 
and we will roll into it a Gulf Stream of Southern population 
that will make it truly the gem of the Antilles.” Mr. Keitt 
was followed by ex-Governor Floyd, who indorsed this “ster- 
ling, eloquent and powerful address,” and argued that although 
Mr. Fillmore’s course as President was entirely satisfactory, he 
had changed his position, and moreover, “his most enthusiastic 
admirer could not point his finger to one vote of his in Congress 
touching slavery that was not against ‘the South in every shape 
and form. * * * The South,” said Governor F., “is arrayed 
against the North; and according to the best judgments of the 
wisest men, it looks like an impossibility to avoid disunion. 
There is one mode, and one only, of avoiding such a result, and 
that is by presenting an unbroken and undivided front through- 
out the South.” Upon these grounds, the speaker warmly advo- 
cated the support of Mr. Buchanan, and deprecated that of Mr. 
Fillmore. On the 2d of October Governor Floyd delivered a 
speech at the Merchants’ Exchange in New York, in reply (at the 
request of a large number of merchants) to a speech of Mr. Banks, 
at the same place. Referring, at the close of his speech, to his 
Lynchburg address, Governor Floyd said, in substance, that when 
it was delivered he ‘‘ believed that the dangers to democracy were 
in the American party ;’”’ that in directing his opposition mainly 
against Mr. Fillmore, he had singled out his adversary because he 
had thought him the most formidable. He had then said that 
“the array of the Democracy should be against the array of the 
American party.” But asojourn of a week in New York had 
convinced him that this was not the case, and that therefore, 
having been nominated, and certain of being chosen a Presiden- 
tial elector, if it could be shown “that the candidate of the black 
Republican party can only be beaten by his vote being cast for 
Mr. Fillmore, he would give his vote for Mr. Fillmore, if the 
ground opened and swallowed him, * * * and Virginia 
would come up and stand at his back in that movement and in 
that vote.” In the month of August Mr. Botts delivered at 
Richmond a very long and elaborate speech upon the leading 
issues involved in the Presidential election. He reviewed at 
great length the history of the Missouri Compromise, pronouncing 
it to be the best and wisest measure that ever obtained the sanc- 
tion of an American Congress, and that consequently its repeal 
was the most “ suicidal and unpardonable act that was ever com- 
mitted by the representatives of the people.’’ Speaking in favor 
of the American party and of its candidates, Mr. Botts criticised 
in the most unsparing manner the whole course and policy of 
the Democratic party, affirming that “by the Missouri Com- 
promise they had sacrificed the integrity and honor of the 
South ;” that they had thus “built up the black Republican 
party ;” and that they had * excited a revolutionary and rebel- 
lious spirit” throughout the country. Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Fremont, said Mr. Botts, are representatives of parties whose 
object is to keep up agitation at the North and South respec- 
tively ; but neither of them, or Mr. Fillmore, if elected President, 
could or would do anything either to extend the institution of 
slavery or to disturb it as its exists under the Constitution. The 
election of Mr. Fremont in a lawfuLand constitutional manner, 
said Mr. Botts, “furnishes no ground for a dissolution of the 
Union, and he is insane who contemplates any such thing.” 
Had he understood Mr. Fillmore to have ‘ uttered a sentiment 
so repugnant to the Constitution and the Union, and to every 
principle of conservatism and submission to the popular will, when 
constitutionally and lawfully expressed,” he (Mr. B.) would not 
«The Union,” concluded Mr. Botts, “is 


support his election. 
There are but two ways of dissolv- 


in no danger of dissolution. 
ing the Union: one is by revolution and force, which the strong 
arm of the general government will always be able to put down ; 
and the other is by a Convention of the States. * * * There 
is now, and always will be, good sound sense enough among the 
conservative elements of the country to trample under foot the 
noisy, mischievous malcontents who make the night hideous by 
their yells of disunion.” No little excitement has been occa- 
sioned by this speech of Mr. Botts. Ata public meeting held 
at Richmond on the 20th of September, it was unsparingly de- 
nounced by Mr. Scott, late consul at Rio Janeiro, who defended 
the conduct of the South in relation to the Missouri Compromise, 
and concluded by declaring that “if the election unfortunately 
results in the choice of the candidate of the black Republican 
party, I shall look upon the government of this country as gone, 
gone, and not worthy of preservation.” Mr. Wise followed in a 
characteristically earnest speech. He said that we are stand- 


ing upon the brink of the most terrible revolutions ; times were | 
| charge of the editors and publishers of the Sunday Dispatch 


coming which would try who are men, who triflers, and who 
traitors. It was his special duty, as Governor of Virginia, to 








many voters in the State who were ready to follow Mr. Botts 
“in his treason to his State, his kindred and his home,” which 
he “ openly publishes” in his “‘execrable speech.” * * * “I 
undertake to say,” continued Mr. Wise, “to this agitator and 
disturber of our peace and unity among ourselves, that there is a 
mayor in this city, a Commonwealth’s attorney and a grand jury, 
and that he had better look to the clauses of the penal statutes of 
the code of Virginia, which impose fine and imprisonment for the 
offence of speaking, writing, or publishing matter tending to im- 
pair the value of property in slaves. * * * If he could not 
be convicted it would be because he would avail himself of some 
technical and formal defence. * * * If he has not violated 
the letter, he has violated the whole spirit of the laws for the 
protection of slave property.” Mr. Wise concluded by saying, 
that if war should come, it would not be only the North against 
the South, it would be a war of neighborhood against neighbor- 
hood. ‘If our enemies have a minority in Virginia, we have a 
minority everywhere in the North; if they have fifty or sixty 
thousand left them in the State of Virginia, in every northern 
State we have hundreds of thousands of arms that are with us. 
* * * What they consider our very weakness we will prove 
to be our strength. With a proper knowledge of military disci- 
pline, I can prove that our faithful slaves can and will repel the 
black Republicans, and their traitorous allies, who may invade 
us.” A week after, at Petersburg, Mr. Botts replied at great 
length and with extreme severity, to this speech of Governor 
Wise, re-affirming all the points he had made in his address at 
Richmond, and charging, that “ there is a fixed purpose to dis- 
solve this Union, which had its origin at no recent day; and it 
is to be found in the highest quarters of the Commonwealth.” 
In defining his own position on the question of slavery, Mr. 
Botts says: ‘*I would resort to all proper remedies to protect and 
defend slavery where it exists; but I will neither assist in nor 
encourage any attempt to force it upon a reluctant people any- 
where ; and still less will I justify the use of the military power 
of the country to establish it in any of the Territories. If it finds 
its way there by legitimate means, all is well; but never by force, 
throigh any instrumentality of mine.” He ridiculed the idea 
that the institution was in any danger in the States where it ex- 
ists ; but re-affirmed neither Fillmore nor Buchanan would aid in 
its extension, or Fremont do anything to disturb it. He “de- 
clared upon his honor, that if he had been called into court to 
testify upon oath what he thought of Wise, he would say that he 
wasa crazy man.’ Mr. Botts said, that from the beginning he 
had been in favor of a Fremont electoral ticket in Virginia, both 
as a matter of policy and of right; if there were such a ticket it 
would get from ten to fifteen thousand votes, and all from the 
Democratic ranks. And any person had a right to vote for any 
candidate he pleased. If he himself chose to vote for Mr. Fre- 
mont, no one should hinder him, and he laid no claim to any 
right for himself that he was not willing to accord to the 
humblest man in the Comffionwealth. «If they wanted a 
Fremont ticket,” said Mr. Botts, in the course of his speech, ‘let 
them have it, and there shall be no prohibition from Governor 
Wise or anybody else.” 

Having selected with unusual care the strong arguments on 
both sides of the best advocates engaged in conducting the 
Presidential canvass, we leave the “ intelligent jury,” the people 
at large, according to their own judgment, to bring in their ver- 
dict on the fourth day of November next. 


LITERARY. 


WE have received Dr. Kane’s magnificent work, published by 
Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia, descriptive of his adventures in the Arctic 
regions, which we shall refer to in extenso in a future number. No work of 
‘imilar interest has been published in this country for many years : it should 
be in every complete library in the country. 

We are indebted to Stringer & Townsend for the ‘‘ Memoirs of James Gordon 
Bennett,’’ and to Mason & Brothers for the ‘‘ Life of Horace Greeley.’’ Both 
volumes are valuable for reference, and have been, with many thanks to the 
publishers, placed in our library. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Ross & Tousey for a copy of an oration delivered 
at Albany on the 28th of July, 1856, by Ed. Everett, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the Dudley Astronomical Observatory, with a condensed report 
of the proceedings. The work is well got up. In an explanatory note from the 
pen of our literary friend A. Maverick, Esq., we have the reasons for the pre- 
sent publications. 

‘‘The undersigned ventures to put forth this report of Mr. Everett's oration, 
in connection with a condensed account of the inauguration of the Dudley Ob- 
servatory, and the dedication of the new State Geological Hall, at Albany, in 
the hope that the demand which has exhausted the newspaper editions, may 
exhaust this as speedily as possible ; not that he is particularly tenacious of a 
reward for his own slight labors. but because he believes that the extensive 
circulation of the record of two events so interesting and important to the 
cause of science will exercise a beneficial influence upon the public mind. The. 
effort of the distinguished statesman who has invested astronomy with new 
beauties, is the latest and one of the most brilliant of his compositions, and is 
already wholly out of print, though scarcely a month has elapsed since the 
date of its delivery. The account of the proceedings at Albany during the 
ceremonies of inauguration is necessarily brief, but accurate, and is respect- 
fully submitted to the consideration of the reader. 

"A. MAVERICK. 


‘New York, October 1, 1856.” 


The Dispatch is the name of a new daily paper just commenced under the 
; It is a spirited 


| and well edited sheet, and we believe it will meet with success. 


look ahead and ask what is coming, and what shall be done for | 


the Commonwealth. He would do nothing rashly, but would 
not shrink from the responsibility that rested upon him. 
only conservative party in the Union was the Democratic party ; 
if it succeeded, there would be peace, safety and prosperity. 
« While,”’ said he, “ the strength of Fillmore is as nothing, while 
the old Whig party is dissolved, while but two antagonisms are 
left, when the whole issue is slavery or abolition, Fremont or 
Buchanan, Democracy or demonism, tell me whether the issues 
are not terrible for sheer sectionalism to rear a black flag in six- 
teen States of the union only, when it dares not raise its standard 
in the other fifteen States for fear of the penal laws? To tell me 
that we should submit to the election of a black Republican under 
circumstances like these, when the election would be an open, 
overt proclamation of public war, is to tell me that Virginia and 
her fourteen sister slave States are already subjugated and de- 
graded ; that the Southern people are without spirit and withou; 
purpose to defend the rights they know and dare not maintain.” 
Mr. Wise went on to affirm that there were enemies in their 
midst, against whom it was necessary to guard ; that there were 
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LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
EUROPE. 


By the arrival of the Africa, at this port, we have three days’ later 
intelligence from Europe. It is of an unimportant character. The London 
papers by this arrival, as well as those previously received by the Baltic, an- 
nounce the settlement of the Central American difficulty which existed be- 
tween England and the United States with no small degree of satisfaction. 
The most important news by this arrival is the réport of the alarming drain of 
silver from England to the East. It is stated that if this movement continues 
for some time longer, a financial revolution in Europe must ensue. The Eng- 
lish journals are filled with the details of the coronation of the Czar, of which 
a most graphic account is given by Mr. Russell, the well-known Crimean cor- 
respondent of the Times. At his majesty’s levee a marked distinction was 
perceptible in the reception given the French and English ambassadors, the 
Emperor’s manner to the latter being extremely cold. A number of persons 
said to belong to the Marianne Society have been arrested in Paris, on a 
charge of conspiring to assassinate the Emperor on his return from Biarritz. 
The rights of citizenship have been conferred on the Prince Imperial by the 
people of Biscay, in contemplation, probably, of his future pretensions to 
Spanish nationality and allegiance. At the opening of the Swiss Federal Con- 
vention, on the 15th, the Presidents of the National Council and of the Council 
of the States solemnly pledged themselves to reject all foreign intervention in 
the affair of Neufchatel, and to defend the integrity of the constitution. It 
seems now pretty certain that a hostile demonstration will be made against 
Naples by the combined fleets of France and England, if indeed the popular 
discontent there does not anticipate its necessity, which, from the reported 
disaffection of the army, it is likely todo. From Berlin we learn that Lieut. 


Techen, who was implicated in the affair of the stolen despatches, has been 
) tried before the Supreme Tribunal 
years’ imprisonment. rth 


or Star Chamber, and sentenced to eight 


Some further traces of Sir John Franklin and his 





were reported by Capt. Penny, of the ship Lady Franklin, on his return 


« By an arrival at Quebec we have news from to the 24th of September, 
four days later than previous adyices. The difficulty with Naples seems to be 
the only exciting topic, in relation to which there were many rumors afloat. 
It is stated that if Naples does not at once accede to the concessions demand- 
ed, land and France will withdraw their representatives. The negotiations 
with reference to the Danish Sound dues were progressing favorably, and it 
was thought a definitive settlement of the question would be arrived at in a 
few days. A despatch from Constantinople, reporting the difficulties respect- 
ing the Isle of Serpents as still pending, and a statement of a difficulty between 
Austria and England had been used to depress the funds in London. The 
latest quotations for Consols are 98% a 93% for money. Cotton closed firm 
on the 24th inst., at prices somewhat higher than those reported on the 20th. 
Breadstuffs had further declined. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

We have intelligence from Ni a and other parts of Central America, 
received by the steamship Tennessee, which left San Juan del Norte Sept. 22d. 
The news from Nicaragua is important. It is reported that the position of 
President Walker had been much improved, both in military and political re- 
sources. He had sixteen hundred men, Americans and natives, under his com- 
mand, and they are represented as in good health and under perfect discipline. 
His government was looked on as established, and it is said that Rivas was re- 
pudiated by all parties. It appears, however, that there still exists amongst 
some portion of the inhabitants a determined opposition to his rule. A party 
of his opponents having intrenched themselves near San Jacinto, the President 
sent a detachment of forty men, under Colonel Macdonald, to attack them, but 
his troops were repulsed with the loss of six men killed and seven wounded. 
When the remnant of the body returned to Granada a party of citizen volun- 
teers, officered from the army, marched to the place, but they were equally 
unfortunate, having been routed, with the loss of fifteen men killed, wounded, 
and missing. The three officers in command—Lieut. Colonel | yron Cole, Lieut. 
R. Milliken, and Mr. Marshall, a volunteer leader—were among the killed. 
Tke enemy suffered very severely. Another attack was about to be made by 
artillery on the intrenchment. Leon was still held by the united forces of 
San Salvador and Honduras, but much sickness prevailed in their ranks. 
Over twenty men died daily of Cholera. Dr. Livingston is again reported as 
safe. In Costa Rica cholera was thinning the people, and it is said the army 
had decidedly refused to again invade Nicaragua. A British fleet, mounting 
one hundred and ninety-six guns, lay at San Juan, and two additional vessels 
were daily expected. Captain Turley, of New Orleans, who deserted with his 
company from Walker, was killed, with all his men by the Chontales Indians. 
Hon. Pierre Soulé had left Granada for New Orleans. The death of General 
Estrada, ex-President of Nicaragua, is reported. President Walker had held 
his second levee, at which Colonel Wheeler, U. S. Minister, attended. The 
colonization decree had been altered and renJered more explicit with respect 
to the rights of settlers. 

MEXICO. 


From Matamoras, Mexico, we have a statement of the political influences 
which produced the late revolution in the northern portion of that country, 
and chronicles the progress of the Vidaurri movement against President 
Comonfort, in a series of letters dated the 20th and 27th of August and 6th of 
September. It appears that General Vidaurri demanded the removal of Comon- 
fert from the position of President Substitute, on the ground that he had 
violated the plan of Ayutla, in endeavoring to render all the States entirely 
subservient to central rule. Vidaurri also demanded the inauguration of 
Juan Alvarez as President pro tempore, until the new constitution, then under 
discussion, should be formally pa:sed by Congress and promulgated. Comon- 
fort denying these position, Vidaurri openly denied hisauthority, and says he 
is prepared, as Commander-in-Chief of the army of the Nortu, to resist his 
orders by force if necessary. He has managed in the meantime to chastise 
the Camanches in Nuevo Leon and Coahuila without aid from the general 
government. Colonel Martin Zayas, of the National Guards of Tamaulipas, 
aided Vidaurri, by his example, in the rebellion, whilst General Garza had 
arrived at Tampico from Mexico City, in order, if possible, to extinguish both 
of them, and secure Comonfort’s prestige. It was said that Vidaurri would be 
aided by fillibusters from the United States, and this report had prejudiced 
many people against him. Great excitement existed in Monterey owing to this 
new complication of affairs. Vidaurri had addressed the people in a grandilo- 
quent proclamation. Five thousand excited men were under arms there, and 
it was considered that a desolating civil war was at hand in unfortunate Mexico, 
should Comonfort attempt to execute any of his late decrees against Vidaurri. 
The latter had, at latest date, taken possession of Saltillo. Mail communica- 
tion between Matamoros, Neuvo Leon and Coahuila, had been stopped by offi- 
cial order. There was much sickness at Matamoros and trade was dull. The 
crops were very good. General Canales had lef, forCamargo. The Comon- 
fort officials were about to negotiate a loan of $500,000 with some merchants in 
Tampico. Advices from Brazos to Sept. 27th, however, state that Vidaurri 
had been defeated in an attempt upon San Luis Potosi, and also in an attack 
upon Mier. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

We have important news from Paraguay. On the 14th of June last, a treaty, 
having for its object the opening of the waters of the Upper Paraguay river to 
navigation and commerce, was duly ratified between Paraguay and Brazil. By 
this treaty is opened an outlet for the gold, silver, precious stones and valu- 
able woods of a region hitherto almost unknown to commerce, but with which 
the reports of Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon, of our navy, have made our 
readers somewhat familiar. When we state that the Brazilian province of 
Malto Grosso—-a sparsely populated territory, where the inhabitants scarcely 
possess sufficient mechanical skill to enable them to construct a wheelbarrow 
—has exported upwards of fifteen million dollars worth of diamonds, not to 
mention gold and other valuable products, some idea may be formed of the 
advantages gained for the commerce and manufactures of the world by the 
treaty alluded to. Here isa briliant opening for our enterprising merchants 
and mechanics. 





NAVY. 

Tue United States steamship Niagara has now all her machinery 
completed. The United States steamship Mississippi is still on the dock, and 
the work on her is progressing slowly, as most of tae hands in the yard are 
employed on board the Niagara and Kesolute. The machine, boiler and foundry 
shops are expected to be completed by the Ist of January. The steamship 
Savannah is daily expected from the Brazil station. The British exploring bark 
Resolute, of arctic celebrity. Commander Hartstein, will be ready for sea by 
the 1st November. ‘ 


OBITUARY. 


City Morta.ity.—The City Inspector’s report for the past week 
shows a decrease of forty-two in the mortality of the city as compared with the 
figures of the week previous. There has been a large falling off in diseases of 
the brain and nerves, and in disorders of the stomach, howe and other diges- 
tive organs. One death from yellow fever is reported. 








MUSIC. 


OprraTic AFFAIRS.—The speech made by Mr. Maretzek, at the 
close of his brief but successful season, fell like a bombshell among the share- 
holders of the Academy of Music, and in its explosion seemed to hit all round. 
It elicited a letter from Mr. Phalen;, the President of the Board of Directors, in 
which he asserts the legal rights of the stockholders to certain privileges—the 
legality of which, by-the-bye, nobody ever disputed—informs the public that 
any one can take the place of the stockholders by simply buying the stock very 
much below par, and winds up by stating that, for reasons best known to him- 
self, Mr. Maretzek, after signing a lease for the coming year, refused to ex- 
change it for one signed by Mr. Phalen himself, as President. To this letter M. 
Maretzek replied by simply publishing the receipts and expenditures (which 
follow) of the most prosperous month ever known at the Academy : 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC—BALANCE STATEMENT, OCTOBER 1, 1856. 








Receipts. Disbursements. 
Sept. 1, Trovatore..........$2,732 25 Salaries, chorus, orchestra 
HF By Bins cc cn cdcvenes 1,622 50 and artists.............$10,821 60 
5, Sonnambula........ 1,223 26 Expenses on general ward- 
-— errr 1,023 00 Ws 66 658056500066060 76 20 
** 10, Trovatore.......... 1,641 00 Rent, advertising and print- 
6 3S, Treveteke..ccccccos 1,036 75 ing, gas, carpenters’ 
ee 1,167 75 tickets and ticket sell- 
37, Trovatete...ccocece 1,300 25 ing, and all general ex 
** 24, L’Etoile du Nord... 2,335 2 penses in front of the 
‘6 25, GE. saczcee 561 25 Curtain...ccccccccccee- 6,413 
“om. GO. scsooss 1,420 50 Mise en scene for L’Etoile du 
s 29, GO. scccess 1,553 75 Bilstein. te @ 
“ 3, GO. cenvese 1,618 75 Expenses for L’Etoile du 
——- BEES oc cccccccececocccs 850 25 
Total .............+++++-919,236 25 Cash for M. Maretzek...... 77 27 
rere 426 77 Due from sundries........ 62 00 
Tek WOR vcstevactecses .$19,663 02 


S. H. ORMSBEE, Treasurer. 


This balance sheet affords the very best possible reason why M. Maretzek 
should decline a lease that offered nothing but prospective ruin. 

So far, both sides had been heard, but now a new actor intruded upon the 
scene. A Mr. Wickoff, like the clown in the ring, tumbled head over heels into 
the sawdust, and grinning with exquisite complacency, said—‘‘ Here I am!’ 
The public grinned at him in return and replied—‘‘ Well! suppose you are— 
what of it?’ When, like the clown in the ring, Mr. Wickoff threw a back 
somersault and disappeared amid sawdust and laughter, and has not been 
heard of since. 
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No compromise has been effected between M. Maretzek and the Directors. 
The Opera House is closed for operatic puzposes, and a new manager is wanted. 
Who will be the man? We pause for a reply. 

Operatic ConcERTS AT THE ASSREMBLY Rooms.—M. Maretzek has given two 
grand operatic concerts, during the present week, at the City Assembly Rooms, 
The whole force of the operatic company under his management — principals. 
orchestra and chorus—was brought into play. La Grange sang as superbly as 
ever, and the other artists acquitted themselves in their usual excellent man- 
ner. The audience was very large—nearly fifteen hundred persons being 
present, and the applause was vociferous and unanimous. These concerts were 
intended to afford those who are opposed to visiting theatres an opportunity to 
listen to the beautiful music of Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord. It was gratify- 
ing to observe that this class availed themselves of the opportunity offered ; 
the clergy were largely represented, and many of our grave and sober citizens, 
who from conscientious scruples could not visit the opera, were present and 
listened with much seeming delight to Meyerbeer’s glorious music. These 
concerts were 3 great success, and will probably be repeated on the return of 
M. Maretzek and his company from Boston, to which place they now proceed 
for the purpose of giving a series of operas. 

GERMAN OPERA AT NisLo’s GARDEN.—Weber’s beautiful romantic opera of 
“Der Freischiitz” has been twice performed by the German company at 
Niblo’s Garden. The two ladies, Madame Berkel and Miss Ricker, sang the 
music with more true spirit than pure intonation. They seem to have artistic 
feeling and enthusiasm ; we wish we could record that they had the physical 
ability to carry out their conceptions. Mr. Weinlich with a good voice is 
a poor singer, and Mr. Pickeneser with a poor voice cannot sing at all. Truly 
Weber’s delicious music was desecrated on this occasion. The chorus was 
badly balanced, the tenor voices overpowering all the others, and their exe- 
cution being generally coarse and vulgar. The orchestra performed well, but 
we are constrained to say that Mr. Carl Bergmann cannot conduct operatic 
music. He almost always overruns the singers, or retards them, and they 
seem naturally uncomfortable and equally uncertain. 

Lortzing’s opera of ‘‘ Undine”? was announced for performance on Tuesday 
the 7th, but it was postponed until the following Thursday evening. 

THALBERG’S Concerts.—We stated last week that the great Thalberg had 
arrived and was about to commence a series of concerts in New York. We are 
now enabled to say that his first concert will be given at Niblo’s saloon on 
Monday evening, October 20th. We do not know what vocal or instrumental 
assistance he will have, and under the circumstances it is a matter of indif- 
ference who assists him, for he will be the bright particwlar star, no matter 
what other attraction may be offered. 

Thalberg and Liszt have stood in front of all the piano players of the world 
for many years. It mattered not who rose up to astonish and delight, it mat- 
tered not how choice or unique the novelty, their position as the first living 
pianists was never disturbed. Thalberg is beyond a doubt the most successful 
pianist that lives or has ever lived. He is the favorite of every public, the 
esteemed and admired of every artistic circle, and the petted ‘ lion’’ of nearly 
every court of Europe. His triumphs have been solid and unwavering, for they 


have been based upon legitimate claims—claims which have stood the test of 


# quarter of a century and all the opposing genius which that period has 
brought forth. 

To our mind Thalberg is unqualifiedly the greatest living pianist, and in a 
future number we will give our reasons for so thinking. In the meantime we 
advise our readers to put aside all other engagements, and secure seats for 
Thalberg’s first concert, on Monday, October 20. 

The Philharmonic Society have issued the following circular for this, their 
fifteenth season, of 1856-7 : 

“To the Subscribers, Associate and Professional Members : With the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth season the Board of Directors beg leave to inform 
= members of the Philharmonic Society that the concerts and rehearsals 
. take place at the Academy of Music, corner of Fourteenth street and Irving 
mat, which is universally pronounced as unsurpassed in beauty and style, as 
well as comfort and fine capacities of sound. In making this selection the 
present Board of Directors have sought to satisfy the often-expressed wish of the 
members, trusting that with these ample accommodations the public will not 


only feel induced to continue their generous support, but they will further in- 
terest themselves in our behalf.’’ ¥ 


Mr. Theo. Eisfieli has been chosen leader. 
this morning at the Academy of Music. 

I. M. GorrscHALK.—This splendid artist, with our favorite La Grange, gave 
a brilliant and successful concert at Philadelphia, on Saturday evening last. 
There was a great audience, and the delight expressed was warm and unani- 
mous. We hope to be able to announce in our next the date at which Gotts- 
chalk will resume his popular and delightful soirees. The Conservatoire de 
Piano established by M. Gottschalk is in the full tide of success, many appli- 
cants bein , compelled to wait until new classes can be arranged. M. Gotts- 
chalk still continues his private instruction. 

MADAME DE WILHORST.—This charming and talented vocalist will give a con- 
cert in Boston next week. There is a great excitement to hear her, and we 
save no doubt that she will meet with great success. 

We make a note of the marriage of Mr. Spencer B. Driggs, the inventor and 
patentee of the celebrated Driggs’ ‘‘ Perfected Piano,’’ about which so much 
has been said in eulogy. Mr. Spencer B. Driggs was married on the Ist of Uc 
tober, at New Brunswick, N. J., at the residence of the bride’s father, to Annie 
A. Adrian, of that place. Miss Adrian is the daughter of Robert Adrian, Esq., 
a lawyer of high reputation and standing, and grand-daughter of the late 
Robert Adrian, LL. D., formerly professor of mathematics in Columbia College 
and more recently president of Rutgers’ College, New Brunswick. The mar- 
riage was altogether a brilliant affair, and after receiving the hearty congratu- 
lations of hosts of friends, Mr. Driggs and his fair bride departed for New York, 
whence they will take the steamer for Europe. 


The first rehearsal takes place 


THE DRAMA. 


WALLACK’s THEATRE.—The great success of “‘ London Assurance,” 
as performed at this establishment, has caused its repetition to crowded 
audiences on several evenings during the present week. The performance was 
‘n every respect most excellent, and the cast contained all the strength of the 
entire company. Mr. Bourcicault’s personation of the character of Dazzle is 
a new reading which has been somewhat questioned, but his views upon the 
subject are entitled to respect, the more especially as he is the creator of the 
character. Mrs. Hoey made much of the character of Lady Gay Spanker. It 
was a spirited and characteristic performance, and was greeted with great 
applause. The startling drama ‘‘ The Phantom,’’ has also been produced to 
overflowing audiences. The engagement of the charming Agnes Robertson and 
Dion Bourcicault is drawing to close, to the regret of every patron of the 
house ; all therefore who wish to witness their inimitable performance should 
seize the present opportunity. We understand that some startling novelties 
are In preparation at this establishment, which will be announced in a few 
days. 

NIBLO’S GarpEN.—The Ravels still continue to attract crowded audiences to 
this popular establishment. The new and romantic pantomime, ‘‘ Blanche: or 
the Rival Faries,’’ has created quite a furore, which seems to increase with 
every performance. We are given to understand that the stay of these in- 
imitable artists in New York is limited, the other engagements entered into by 
Mr. Niblo precluding the possibility of their continuing here longer. Those of 
our readers who have not yet seen the charming new pantomime should make 
use of the present opportunity, for the time of its performance is limited. 

Burton’s THEATRE.—Some excellent pieces have been performed at this house 
during the week. The attendance has been very good. 

BroapwaY VARIETIES.—The spirited and amusing piece ‘‘ The Invincibles,”’ so 
cleverly and charmingly acted by the little comedians, has attracted overflow- 
ing houses during the present week. It is quite refreshing to attend this cosy 
place of amusement and to watch how earnestly these little people fulfil their 
parts, and to witness the hearty enjoyment of all present. The tide of success 
which set in their direction some months since, has never failed in its steady 
flow. The improvement in their acting is steady but marked, and we cannot 
but compliment both them and their managers upon the results of their study 
and teaching. They are constantly studying new pieces, and we may expect 
Some new success in the coming week. : 

BUCKLEY’s SERENADERS.—We have scarcely chronicled the novelty and the 
Success of the burlesque of Maritana, before we are called upon ‘to record 
another novelty and another success. The new extravaganza called the 
“ Times in the Moon,” is in truth a broad piece of fun, which shakes our very 
sides with laughter. In their w ay the Buckleys are inimitable, and their 
talented assistants most ably support them in their efforts to please. We have 
ett Eg a dull hour in their place, and we cordially advise the heavy- 

THe Great Fair.—the rreat Fi oat ee wag Pope , 
palace is still in session * = ns o 1€ ae institute at the Crystal 
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ITEMS OF ALL SORTS. 


Tur Ravels will leave New York in December. They will be 
replaced at Nib.o’s by the Pyne and Harrison English opera troupe. PHILA- 
DELPHIA.—Forrest is playing, with his usual success, in the Walnut street 
theatre. At the Arch, manager Wheatly relies upon the attraction of a very 
superior stock company, and the Keller troupe are doing well at the National. 
Madame Anna La Grange and Gottschalk gave a grand vocal and instrumental 
concert at the Musical Fund Hall, on Saturday evening. A dramatic version of 
‘*St. Ronan’s Well’? was lately acted at the Arch street theatre, Philadelphia. 
It was a comparative failure, owing, a critic tells us, ‘‘to the obscurity of 
the plot.”” Bosrox.—‘‘The Demon of the Hartz Mountains,” is the title of a 
piece, written by James Pilgrim, which was prrsaces at the National theatre, 
Boston, this week. The Strakosch and i concert troupe have been doing 
well in Boston. Miss Davenport appeared at the Boston Theatre, and J. W. 
Wallack, Jr., at the Museum, last Monday evening. The ltalian opera will 
follow Miss Davenport, and Mr. Forrest will follow the opera. Miss Eliza Logan 
concluded a six weeks’ engagement at the Boston Museum last Saturday night. 
The Pyne and Harrison troupe will shortly appear at the Howard Atheneum. 
It is announced that Agnes Robertson will an engag t at the 
Boston theatre on the 20th inst. CievELAND.—Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence are 
starring here. Batrimore.—The Keller Troupe, after a most profitable engage- 
ment in Philadelphia, appeared here last Monday evening. LovuisviLLe, Ky.— 
Bates’s theatre, Louisville, has opened for the season. Company: Messrs. 
Hanley, Claude, Hamilton, Bradley, Wood Benson, Ashmer, Keene, Chandler, 
Hall, Cline, Drake, N. Johnson, J. B. Taylor, Flagg, Valentine, Wilson. Mes- 
dames J. H. Rogers, Bernard, J. Reid, Wood Benson, N. Johnson, Harden, 
Taylor, Miss Emma Wilton. Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Conway are playing here. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Ward commenced at the Nashville 
theatre on the evening of the 22nd ult. Mr. Ward is the acting manager. R. 
Jones, E. Lamb and Miss Julia Miles, are in the stock company. Joel Davis is 
having a fine run of business at his theatre in Nashville. He hasa good stock 
company. Troy, N. Y.—Miss Adelaide Phillips has been giving concerts in 
Troy. They are playing Brougham’s version of ‘Dred’? at the Adelphi. 
Detrorr.—Florence and his wife were filling the theatre at Detroit. They will 
probably play, it is said, their first engagement in this city at Wallack’s, 
during either the month of November or December. They have many warm 
friends among us anxious to give them a warm reception, and we have no 
doubt that, the opportunity will be afforded them, if their Western engagements 
do not interfere.—Mr. and Mrs. Fleming have been giving their drawing-room 
entertainments in Brooklyn.—Mrs. Bateman’s three act comedy of ‘‘Self”’ is 
in rehearsal at Burton’s theatre. It will, we learn, be very carefully produced. 
—tThere is a report in city green-rooms (brought over in the ‘‘ London Era’’) 
that Mr. Loraine, formerly of the Theatre Royal and amphitheatre, Liverpool, 
is engaged to lead the business, next year, at the Broadway theatre.—The 
music publisher Andre, of Offenbach, has just put forth a composition of 
Mozart, which has never yet been published. It was composed in the year 
1777, and its title is Litania de venerabili Aliaris.—It was rumored at the last 
dates that Alexis Dupont, the celebrated tenor, formerly attached to the Grand 
Opera, and more recently to the churches in Paris, has committed suicide in 
jail. CHaruestoy, S. C.—John Sloan will open the theatre here, on the 3rd 
of November. Sr. Lovis.—Mr. E. M. Morton, the actor who attempted to stab 
manager De Bar, a few weeks since, died here recently, after an illness of five 
days. Mr. John Drew is to play twelve nights in December in the St. Louis 
theatre. Mr. Castlitch is to be the stage manager of the St. Louis theatre 
after Mr. Atkinson shall have taken possession of it.—According to the Pirata, 
Madame Tedesco, who is in Bergamo, has not had the success which was 
expected in ‘‘ La Favorita,”? while Madame Medori has achieved a great triumph 
at Venice, in ‘‘ Ernani.’’—Joseph Littell, an actor who was for some time con- 
nected with the Broadway and Walnut street theatres died at his residence in 
Brooklyn, last Tuesday, of consumption. He was the first husband of Miss 
Malvina Pray, now Mrs. W. J. Floresce.—It is now positively reported that 
Grisi and Mario will inaugurate a new season of Italian opera in this city early 
in December.—W. Harris Paul, a Bostonian, who has resided some eight years 
in London, is here as the agent of James Anderson, the tragedian. Managers 
are requested not to confound this agent with H. Howard Puul, of ‘ Patch- 
work ’’ notoriety.—The ‘‘ Sicilian Vespers ’’ is spoken of for the opening of the 
Philadelphia Opera House.—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams lately made a re- 
engagement for six months with Mr. Webster, of the Royal Adelphi theatre, 
London. Their success is unexampled. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


The mail steamship Cahawba recently made the passage from New 
Orleans to this port in the unprecedented short time of five days and eighteen 
hours, beating the United States overland mail twelve hours. 


The Marblehead correspondent of the Salem Observer says that 
eleven of the fishing fleet have returned, with an aggregate of 194,700 fish. 
Most of the fish landed this season has already been sold at fair prices, and our 
citizens are reaping a rich harvest for their toil and hardsbips. 


About forty of the two hundred engineers employed upon the 
Erie Railroad ‘‘struck’’ last week in consequence of the refusal of the com- 
pany to rescind or modify a rule, adopted by the Board of Directors, discharging 
any engineer who allows his train to run otf a switch while entering a station. 
The engineers also demanded an increase of wages, and the privilege of a free 
passage for the employés of other railroad companies over the road, both of 
which propositions were likewise rejected. The strike, however, did not cause 
the slightest embarrassment to the company. The trains made their trips with 
the usual regularity, the situations vacated by the discontented engineers having 
been immediately filled. 


Baltimore was disgraced by four riots on October 5, all growing out 
of politics. 'The most serious originated from reports charging the Democrats 
with having imported a party of New York ‘‘roughs’’ to do the fighting at the 
polls on Wednesday next. The headquarters of the Empire Club, and subse- 
quently the tavern on Marsh market space, was mobbed. In both instances 
the assailants were driven off by the use of firearms. One man was shot, and 
a number of others severely beaten. There was a great number of discharges of 
firearms, and immense crowds of people were congregated in the street. 


Ex-Governor Floyd, of Virginia, delivered a speech in Wall street 
last week. Mr. Floyd’s speech was carefully prepared, and printed slips thereof 
furnished to the reporters. The point of it is that he declares himself ready 
to cast the electoral vote of Virginia for Mr. Fillmore, if he can thereby defeat 
the Republican candidate. On inquiry as to what he should do about the 
foreign vote, he related a classical anecdote, the moral of which was that after 
they had feasted the Know Nothings they would disembowel them. 








The French Inundation Committee have collected and remitted to 
the President of the Central Relief Committee the sum of 105,515 40 francs— 
equal to the sum of 20,621 dollars and 72 cents—which has been subscribed in 
this city for the benefit of the sufferers by the recent inundations in France. 


It is now ascertained beyond reasonable doubt that the burning of 
the Niagara on Lake Michigan, by which seventy-five human beings’ lives were 
lost, was the work of an incendiary. 

It is reported that the amount of business paper maturing at the 
banks in this city, between the Ist and 25th of October, is forty-eight millions 
of dollars. This indicates the amount of business transacted in the commer 
cial metropolis of the Union. 


Accounts from Hungary mention that within the memory of man 
there has not been such a luxuriantly abundant promise for the vintage as 
during the present season. 


The Reform Committee, Peter Cooper presiding, have nominated 
Judge Whiting for Mayor. The Judge accepted the nommation, and will re 
sign his present office. 

Hon. John Forsyth, our new Minister to Mexico, left Mobile on 
the 27th of September, to assume the post to which he has been accredited. 


A dreadful accident occurred at the Delaware (Ohio) County Fair, 
last week. A portable steamboiler exploded, killing fourteen persons. 


The American Bible Union adjourned last week, after a session of 
two days, and after electing officers for the ensuing year. 

There are 4,382 hand-organs ground in the streets of New York 
city daily. 

A letter from Kansas, dated the 24th of September, states that the 
Free-State prisoners had been examined before Judge Cato, and committed for 
trial at the April term of the Court. The election for Delegates to Congress and 
Members of the Territorial Legislature takes place October 6. Gov. Geary has, 
it is said, stationed United States troops at various points where troubles are 
anticipated on election day. 

Accounts from Lecompton to the 26th of September represent 
the Territory as perfectly tranquil. Warrants have been issued for the arrest 
of Stringfellow, Sheriff Jones and other pro-slavery leaders. 

Dr. Kane left here in the steamer on Wednesday, October 8, for 
the benefit of his health. 


A railroad gentleman, writing from Chicago, gives some statistics 
of the lumber trade of that city, in connection with the earnings of railroads 
touching Chicago. The receipts of lumber thus far have been 365 millions of 
feet, and will, in two months more of navigation, be swelled to 465,000 millions 
of feet. Of this large quantity all but 170 millions of feet has been sold ; and 
it has become a matter of certainty, that before navigation is resumed, supplies 
must be had over the railroads, along the lines of which the supplies are ample. 
A demand of 200,000,000 of feet would give 40,000 car loads of 5,000 feet, or 
1,000 full trains. 

Twenty thousand strangers were in Watertown, N. Y., to witness 
the closing of the State Fair. The address was delivered by Judge Jessup, of 
Pennsylvania. There was a splendid display of speed of horses, and of female 
equestrianism. The prize for the best trotting horse was taken by Mr. Dayton, 
of St. Lawrence. There were some twenty ‘‘ black hawks’’ on the ground. 
The attendance from Canada was large. Governor Clark was present. 





Speaker Banks addressed a very large assemblage in Independence 
mony Philadelphia, October 6, on the invitation of many of the merchants of 
that city. 








Gov. Seward addressed 20,000 Fremonters in. Detroit last week. 
In the procession that took place, it is estimated that there were 3,000 torch- 


lights. ; 

Six daily journals issued in this city, and publishing over one 
million of sheets per week, have favored Fremont ever since his nomination : 
adding the religious press, which numbers over a dozen and issues nearly 300,- 
000 sheets per week, we have the enormous total of 1,300,000 sheets set fe 
from this city every week, all advocating the claims of Fremont to the Presi- 
dency. The Fillmore interest is advocated by two, secular journals, issuing 
about 75,000 sheets per week; and the Buchanan interest by three journals, 
which issue from 116,000 to 120,000 sheets per week. 


The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal church 
assembled in Philadelphia October Ist. The Rev. Dr. Creighton and Dr. Howe 
were respectively elected President and Secretary of the House of Deputies. An 
eloquent sermon was preached by Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, before an im- 
mense congregation. 

A locomotive exploded at the Bolton depot of the Northern Cen- 
tral Railroad in Baltimore on Wednesday morning, October Ist. A fireman, 
named Bernard Holton, was killed, and the engine thrown thirty feet from the 
track. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has offered to purchase half the 
City Hall lot in the city of Baltimore for the site of a Post-office. Why don’t 
he purchase half of the City Hall lot of New York city for the same kind of 
site ? 

The quarantine at New Orleans has been suspended. 


There were twelve deaths by yellow fever in Charleston during 
Saturday and Sunday, 28th and 29th of September. 


PrErsonaL DirFicuLTY BETWEEN B. B. Borts AND Mr. Pry- 
or.—B. B. Botts, Esq., son of Hon. J. M. Botts, publishes a card in the Rich- 
mond Whig, denouncing Mr. Pryor, editor of the Enquirer, in severe terms. 
Mr. Botts says nothing but his physical incapacity, occasioned by rheumatic 
attacks, has prevented him from inflicting persona! chastisement on Mr. Pryor. 
He then proclaims Mr. Pryor’s conduct towards his (Botts’) father to have 
been brutal, ruffianly and cowardly to the last degree, and invited him to a 
duel. He declares Pryor to be a bully, a blackguard, a posted coward and a 
poltroon, and uses language that must cause a meeting. 


Fresnet AND GREAT DestRUcTION oF PropERTY.— The 
Airsabell river, in Keesville, N. Y., has risen higher than ever known before. 
The destruction of property has been immense. The saw mills and Kingsland’s 
nail factory and shop are now falling. ‘The upper bridge is gone, and the stone 
arch bridge is expected to fall. The lower rolling mills and the forge and coal- 
house are destroyed. News from up the river says that the iron works, etc., 
of the Peru Irun Company are nearly rvined. 


PeLITICAL EXxcITEMENT IN LOUISVILLE.—Two political meet- 
ings were called at Louisville, October Ist, one by the Americans at East Hall, 
and the other by the Republicans, at West Hall. At the former, the Hon. 
Thomas L. Jones was to speak, and at the latter, Hon. Cassius M. Clay. 

At the West Hall Mr. Clay commenced his speech by drawing a comparison 
between the States of Kentucky and Ohio, as affected by slavery, when cries 
were made of ‘‘ Move him,’’ ‘‘ Move him,’’ ‘Hurrah for Fillmore,” entirely 
drowning his voice. Mr. Clay said he was not aware that a Fillmore meeting 
had been called on the same night. 

Voice : That makes no difference 

Mr. Clay attempted several times to proceed, but was as often prevented, 
when a free fight took place between the opposing parties. The City Marshal 
vainly attempted to appease the crowd. At length Mr. Clay said: ‘‘I will go 
to East Hall and hear Colonel Jones, and when he has closed, make my 
remarks.’? 

Mr. Jones finished his speech, and then asked the few remaining to listen to 
Mr. Clay, who then spoke for nearly an hour, being frequently interrupted. 

The Journal (American) says the Democrats mide the disturbance, and hur- 
rahed for Fillmore. 

The Democrat and Times (Democratic) say that the Democrats took no part 
in the disturbance whatever. The Democra/ also says that the disturbance was 
principally confined to boys. 





NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

New Use ror Gutra Percua.—This remarkable substance is 
now employed in the manufacture of shoes, in the following manner: The 
inner sole and upper portion, when stretched over the last, is first punctured 
bya punch. The gutta percha, in a soft state, is then pressed, by mechanical 
means, upon this inner sole, the material is forced through the punch holes, 
and the shoe is then held together as if it had been pegged, though much more 
securely, for the gutia percha fills entirely the punch holes, and even forms @ 
sort of rivet head on the inside of the shoe. The article, in this kind of manu 
facture, will doubtless come into extensive use. 


Gutta Percua ror Sotes.—A Massachusetts mechanic has 
brought forward an improved application of soles to boots and shoes, by means 
of pressure and gutta percha, or other cement. The invention consists in 
uniting to the in-sole a gutta percha sole, or one of leather and some other ma- 
terial, by means of gutta percha or its equivalent, and by the agency of pressing 
mechanism, heat being applied to the interior of the last by means of a cham- 
ber and pipes, the same not only enabling the gutta percha of the sole to be 
softened or rendered adhesive while it is being pressed upon the in-sole and 
upper-sole, but smoothing and finishing it. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN VESSELS.—A writer well-informed 
on all points in naval mechanics, says that te bulls of all vessels are stronger 
and more capable of resisting steam, if braced by water-tight partitions. And 
he also states that if these partitions were made of iron, well braced, they 
would answer better than wooden ones, even in hulls built of wood, because 
they are a better protection against the spread of fire, and because they will 
remain water and air-tight, when inside partitions of wood will not on account 
of shrinkage; neither side being in contact with water, the caulking becomes 
loose and fails out. 


THE ARCHIMEDEAN ScREW.—The Royal Society of Arts has had 
laid before it a communication showing the application of the Archimedean 
screw and Wirth’s spiral pump, in exhausting a reservoir. With the upper 
orifice of an Archimedean screw closed, and the lower entirely immersed in a 
liquid, if it be turned in an opposite direction to that by which water ascends 
its threads, the air which it contains will be gradually carried downwards and 
discharged from the lower orifice. As the rarefaction increases, the liquid will 
ascend to a greater height in the screw, and by increasing the length of the 
screw until its altitude exceed that of a column of the liquid, which would 
balance the pressure of the atmosphere, the exhaustion may be carried to any 
extent. 


STEREOTYPES IN BLOTTING PAPER.—At a late meeting of the 
Scottish Society of Arts, Mr. Wilson exhibited and described the new process 
introduced by him in the manufacture of stereotype moulds, which consists in 
taking the casts of the types, not in gypsum or stucco, but in blotting paper, 
overlaid with a thin layer of whiting, starch and flour paste, covered with a 
sheet of tissue paper, and impressed on the types by means of beating it with a 
fine brush. It is then dried on a hot steam-chest, while still adhering to the 
types ; and by this means a mairix is produced, and the types are again ready 
for distribution by the compositors within an hour. The advantages claimed 
for this new process are, its greater certainty and rapidity, and the practica- 
bility of using the matrix in certain cases for casting several plates, whereas 
the stucco moulding is always destroyed in a single casting. 


CoMPARATIVE VALUE or LEAD AND Iron Pipes.—It is now 
generally admitted that lead pipes are far more durable than iron, when care- 
fully laid under ground; the former often lasting fifty or a hundred years, 
while the latter sometimes rust through in five or six years, or less. Old iron 
pipes are of little value, while old lead pipe will sell for one-half or two-thirds 
its first cost. One advantage which iron possesses over lead pipes is, that while 
the salts formed by the corrosion of lead are poisonous, the salts of iron are 
comparatively harmless, especially if the water has been for some time exposed 
tothe air. But, everything considered, lead pipe is thought preferable to iron 
for conveying water or gases under ground, even when it is required to be of 
such size and thickness as to be more costly at first. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND Facts.—The nebule is now 
considered, by many of the most emin« astronomers, as one great star- 
cluster, of which our sun is a part. ‘The average number of stars in the 
heavens decreases as the distance from the milky way increases. The galaxy is 
brighter in the southern than in the northern hemisphere. t is known that 
the stars lie in different beds, and yet the whole is but one cluster of great 
magnitude. Some of the stars are so remote as to occupy a space from which 
it would take the light twenty or thirty millions of years to travel. The theory 
of a central sun, originated by a disiinguished European astronomer, goes on 
the ground that there is a greater sun in the distance, around which ours is 
moving. The space-penetrating power of instruments enables astronomers to 
prove distances that are as a hundred miles to the distance between the earth 
and sun. Bessel, Steuben and others, have invented instruments that approxi- 
mate very nearly to perfection ; their power is too great to be explained by any 
figures or exact statements. Instruments are also now being made by Ameri- 
can mechanicians that rival the most choice of Kkuropean manufacture. 


EXTRACTING GOLD FROM ITS MATRIX.—The London Journal gives 
an account of some important experiments for the economical extraction of 
gold from its matrix. Jt appears that the quartz is first calcined, and reduced 
to an impalpable powder, which is then placed in a glass retort immersed in @ 
cistern of water, kept up to boiling temperature; this is connected by glass 
tubes connected with a generator, in which chlorine gas is produced by the 
decomposition of the black oxide of manganese, acted upon by hydrochloric 
acid. This gas passing through, and thoroughly saturating every particle of 
gold dust, hitherto invisible, converts the same into a soluble chloride of gold. 
‘The sand is then well washed, the chloride consequenily dissolved, and a stream 
of carburetted hydrogen being passed through the solution, precipitates the 
metallic gold in the form of a deep purple powder. 


Dovus_e Stars—Mr. Struve, in his great work upon the pheno- 
mena of double stars, recently published, announces that he has arrived at 
the conclusion that every fourth star of such stars in the heavens is physically 
double. He even asserts that when we have acquired a more complete know- 
oe double stars, it will be found that every third bright star is physically 

ouble! : 
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U. 8S. AGRICULTURAL FAIR, POWELTON, NEAR PHILADELPHIA—THE CATTLE STANDS, 


OLD CATITEDRAL,}] GRAND PLAZA, CITY OF 
NICARAGUA, CENTRAL AMERICA. 


We have from time to time illustrated almost everything of interest 
in the way of public buildings and squares, in the ancient town of 
Nicaragua, at present capital of the Central America State of 
that name, and remarkable as the headquarters of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, President William Walker. This 
cathedral is more than a century old, and gives a fair idea of the 
architecture of ‘‘the Spanish times.”’ The walls are massive, and in 
spite of the revolutions which it has witnessed, and in which it has 
often been a sufferer, it seems destined to stand a century longer, a 
monument of the superior industry of the first settlers of Central 
America. The interior presents little or no attraction; from time to 
time it has been despoiled of its pictures and relics, and nothing 
remains to tempt the cupidity of the profane, or excite the desires of 
the revolutionists. 


Ancrent RECEPTACLES FoR THE Drap.—The ancient Greeks 
buried their dead in earthern jars, and many of these are found in 
the Crimea. The largest and most perfect was discovered by some 
bee hunters, who traced a bee to the 
spot, and found the jar filled with 
honey. When emptied, this enor- 
mous jar was found large enough to 
contain six persons in a sitting pos- 
ture. 

ELOPEMENT IN PITTSBURG.— 
The circus of Spalding and Rogers, 
which has just left our city, has car- 
ried with it one of our fair daughters. 
A tumbler called Nourse, or Noyes, 
had, during his stay, been making 
love to a Miss Mary E. Fehl, 
daughter of the highly respectable 
landlord of the well known hotel 
United States. The father being 
much opposed to the alliance, kept 
a strict watch upon the movements 
of the damsel; but at the outbreak 
of the fire on Sunday afternoon she 
contrived, under the pretence of 
going te see the flames at Hard- 
scrabble, to feed the flames of love 
at a different altar; and presenting 
herself at the house of one of our 
most worthy and distinguished 
ministers, was married to the ga 
* standard bearer” of the clownish y 
association. The fair bride left town — 
yesterday morning for her first ap- Hu ig | 
pearance on the circus of life, upon § lai 
a wedding tour over the wide world, Ath 
to reap the wholesome fruits of 
“love and loyalty.”” She was about 
fifteen years ofage.— Pittsburg Post, 
Sept. 30. 

U. 8S. Nava Orricers INsuLTED 
tN Harrrax.—The Halifax Re- 
corder of 25th, says: ‘‘We are 
sorry to learn that, on the evening 
of Tuesday last, a party of the 
officers of the United States corvette 
Cyane were grossly insulted whilst 
passing through some of our streets. 
They were followed up by a crowd, 
who very emphatically advised them 
to “* go to Greytown,” and shouted 

various insulting expressions 

pprobrious epithets after them. 
4 if the insulted party, we under- 
Siuud, expressed a willingness to 
give a licking to the best man in the 
crowd, but the individuals who com- 
ner the latter preferred, it seems, 
imiting themselves to giving the 
foreigners a piece of their mind. 
The Cyane left Halifax on the 25th 
for the coast of Newfoundland.” 

A Determinep Svicipe.—The 
suicide of a German named M. 
Smith, on Brook avenue, Richmond, 
Wa., Friday, lst of October, was an 
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illustration of human desperation seldom surpassed. It is said that 
he owed a good deal of money, which he was unable to pay; and a 
remark of his that he “‘ would find a way to discharge the debt,” is 
now construed into the expression of his purpose to commit suicide. 
On Friday, a negro entered his shop, on business, and saw him 
brace himself against the counter, throw his head back and draw 
a knife across his throat. The negro ran off and gave information 
of the circumstance, but he was in his last gasp when the neighbors 
arrived. The coroner’s jury rendered a verdict that he died of wounds 
inflicted by himself. 

STEERING BY STARLIGHT.—A story is told of a ‘green hand” on 
board a coasting vessel, who could’nt learn to steer by the mariner’s 
compass. It was a clear, starlight night, and the captain told him 
to head the vessel towards a bright, particular star, which he pointed 
out. This was done, and for a short time all was right; but before 
long, she was veering widely from her true course, and rushing 
rapidly before the wind. 

** Ahoi! there, greenhorn, at the wheel!” roared the excited com- 
mander. ‘‘ Port yourhelm! Whatdo youmean? Where’s the star?” 

‘* Dear captain,”’ timidly replied the devious helmsman, ‘“ keep 
cool—don’t get excited—never mind—I lost that star, but found 
another, brighter and better than the one you showed me!” 
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(SEE PAGE 296.) 


An AGRICULTURAL JoxE.—The following squib was imposed on 
a good many papers. It was unsuspectingly taken for a veracious 
account of the murder of an actual individual. The Lafayette Jour- 
nal gets off the happiest notice of it we have yet seen: 

‘* Horrip MurpEr.—Timothy Hay, a resident of Aurora, Portage 
county, was found on the morning of the 14th, on his own premises, 
with his head completely severed from his body and otherwise shock- 
ingly mutilated, having the appearance of being done with some 
sharp instrument. An Irishman employed on the farm, who is known 
to have had some difficulty with Hay, is suspected; he is still at 
large.— Geauga Journal. 

We learn from a gentleman direct from Portage county that Mr. 
Hay, in spite of his dreadful injuries, has been completely cured. 
He had a narrow escape, however, and he solemnly realized the 
truth of the scriptural declaration, that “all flesh is grass.” The 
perpetrator of the act was not an Irishman, as stated, but a Scyth- 
ian. He is at present out on (straw) bail; nevertheless, from the 
horrible manner in which he is said to have mutilated the unfortu- 
nate Hay, we shall not be surprised to learn that he is no more 
(mower.) 

THe Metnopist Episcorar, Cuvren Sovrn.—The Western 
Christian Advocate gives the following summary of Southern Metho- 
dism: Southern Methodism has 
now six Bishops—the Rev. Messrs. 
Soule, Andrew Paine, Pierce, Car- 
ley and Kavanaugh. Two have died 
since its organization—Drs. Capers 
and Bascom. They have to attend 
twenty-two annual _ conferences, 
besides the Pacific, embracing an 
immense region, from Virginia to 
Texas and the Indian Territory. 
Some of these bodies are very large. 
In South Carolina there are over 
45,000 colored members ; in Georgia 
more than 20,000; in Alabama 
nearly 20,000, ete. Whole number 
of traveling preachers, 1,924 ; super- 
annuated, 159; local, 4,356; white 
members. 428,511; colored, 164,584; 
Indians, 3,757; total, 603,303. The 
increase last year was over 23,000. 
The Southern Methodist Church 
now numbers more than 300 mis- 
sions, domestic and foreign; 270 
missionaries ; 70,000 mission mem- 
bers, with 25,000 pupils in the mis- 
sion schools. There are missions 
among the people of color, the Ger- 
man population at the South, the 
- Indian tribes, in China and Califor- 
! nia, (now the Pacific Conference.) 





5 The society has been in existence 
SAM m——> since 1845, and from $68,000, its 
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annual receipts have reached nearly 
$170,000. Southern Methodism has 
made rapid advances in its educa- 
tional efforts, having not less than 
8,000 students in its numerous col- 
leges and academies. In 1846 its 
Sunday School Society was formed. 
Now there are over 2,000 schools, 
nearly 93,000 scholars, 14,000 
teachers, and 17,000 volumes in the 
libraries. Five thousand dollars 
have been collected for the tract 
cause. 

footuricks.—In reading the 
twelfth volume of Mr. Grote’s admir- 
able “* History of Greece,”’ at page 
708 we find that Agathocles, “‘among 
the worst of Greeks,” ‘‘ was poi- 
soned, we are told, by means of a 
medicated quill handed to him for 
cleaning his teeth after dinner.” 
Mr. Grote’s authority is Diodorus, 
xxi., Fragm, 12, p. 276—278. 

WE are never more deceived than 
when we mistake gravity for great- 
ness, solemnity for science, and 
pomposity for erudition. 

Tue Best Dravents ror IN- 
DIGESTION.—Fresh air and cold 
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OLD CUURCH ON TRE GRAND PLAZA, CITY OF GRENADA, NICARAGUA. water. 
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MADAME CORA DE WILHORST. 


Mapame Cora De Wiinorst, whose portrait we 
resent to our readers this week, is the daughter of 
euben Withers, one of our most respected and in- 

fluential citizens, he having been for many years pro- 

minently connected with one of the largest banking 
institutions in the - His daughter Conn, the sub- 
ject of our artist’s sketch, was tenderly reared and 
liberally educated. She acquired — the various 
accomplishments befitting her sex and position in 
society, but in music she became more proficient than 
is usual with amateurs. In the refined circles in 
which she moved, she won an enviable reputation not 
only for her charming manners, but for the social 
exercise of that talent which she little deemed would 
be her resource for subsistence at alater period of her 
young life. While travelling abroad she met the 

Count de Wilhorst, to whom she was married. It was 

a love match, and like most love matches, where the 

two most concerned are alone consulted, it displeased 

everybody else. With the immediate causes of her 
determination to step from the private circle where 
she was honored and admired, to attempt the uncer- 
tain paths of public life, we have nothing to do; 
suffice it to say that Cora de Wilhorst, ne¢é Withers, 
has appeared before the public and by the force of her 
excellent talent has made a decided success, has won 

a fair triumph. Her concerts in New York have been 

brilliantly attended; the unanimous verdict of the 

press is in her favor, and while we earnestly wish her 
success in her projected widely extended tour through 
the States, we have sufficient confidence in her artistic 

powers and attractive qualities to prognosticate a 

brilliant and profitable result to her praiseworthy 

efforts. 





SCENE FROM THE NEW OPERA THE 
* NORTH STAR.””—ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
We have chosen to illustrate the beautiful opera 
**L’Etoile du Nord,” although it is no longer per- 
formed on the lyric stage, because we deem its pro- 
duction an era in the musical history of our city, and 
as such entitled to a pictorial record in our columns. 
The labor and care bestowed upon its performance 
must be looked upon as remarkable in this commu- 
nity, where indecent haste characterizes every enter- 
prise of an artistic character, and the author and 
artist are alike sacrificed to the public greed for 
novelty. The amount of perfection evidenced in 
every detail of the performance of this beautiful work 
was perceptible to even the most casual observer; the 
music might not please some, but all were struck by 
the precision, the promptitude, the undisturbed flow, 
the smoothness in every department, from the stage 
carpenters up to the prima donna. This was the re- 
sult of steady, continuous and painstaking rehearsals, 
and if so much excellence resulted from so few re- 
hearsals when compared with the European custom in 
that respect, what might we not accomplish if the di- 
rector had sufficient time allowed him and the absolute 
power to dictate when the work was ready for per- 
formance. It is only by a strict and unswerving 
course of discipline that art in our young country can 
assume a position on a level with its exposition in the 
older countries, and while we gamble in art as we do 


in stocks, we must be content with the shadow instead of the sub- 
stance, and wait, however impatiently, for the time when the edu- 
cated senses and the critical justice of the people shall rebuke the 
slip-slop government in all that relates to art, and compel a course 
that shall lead to the desired end. The performance of ‘ L’Etoile 











refuse to indorse anything below that standard. 





MADAME CORA DE WILHORST.—AMBROTYPED BY BRADY. 


du Nord,” in every particular, approached nearer to the recognized | ; 1 . 
standard of executive excellence than any work yet presented to the | given her health to be one. It is better than a distorted spine or 
American public ; it proved how much could be done by a little or- t : , : 
dinary care and attention. Let the public bear this in mind, and] paying doctors’ bills for them. Where is the gymnasium which 
should be attached to every school? That’s coming. 











This would be the 


initial movement towards a better state of 
and the future would yield noble results, to 
glory of art and to the honor of our people. 





JEFFERSON’s HovusE AND GRAVE.—On the sum- 
mit that commands this enchanting view the mansion 
was built by Jefferson, when he had wealth to lavish 
on his cultivated tastes. The house was one hun- 
dred feet long, and of a peculiar form and propor- 
tion. You enter a wide and lofty hall that was once 
adorned with works of art which he had selected 
with a master’s skill, in the high places of the earth; 
then you pass to a spacious dining-room, with pol- 
ished inlaid floor, then to his library and study and 
parlor. Ascend this flight of stairs, not wide enough 
for more than one to ascend at a time, and you will 
find the chamber where he died, on the 4th of July, 
1826. The bed was in a recess, the end of which 
contained two cross-pieces; on this was thrown 
the mattress on which he laid himself to die. It 
was the gloomiest place—the dead room—that 1 
was ever in: there was the strangest gatherings of 
thoughts, that crowded upon each other, claimi 
to be the true emotions of the hour and spot. 
thought of liberty and revolution—philesiiiay and 
religion, and infidelity and death hereafter—of the 
soul of a mighty man struggling with fetters, and 
rushing away with them into the darkness of an 
untried future, to the presence of the Infinite, in 
whom the wisdom of man and angels is but a drop 
that falls into the ocean—before whom the soul of 
the unholy shrinks away, and find the rags of hu- 
man glory and fig-leaves philosophy to be no 
covering when the eye of the Holy One searches 
the spirit. Such thoughts as these pressed upon 
me as I stood in the chamber whence the soul of 
Jefferson had fled to judgment. The mansion, now 
owned by Captain Levy, is falling into decay. It 
was sold, and all its furniture, Jefferson having 
died insolvent ; and almost the only relic of a man 
whose name is identified with his country’s history, 
as a patriot and a distinguished President, is a bust 
of Voltaire, which stands here a tutelar divinity of 
a deserted, dilapidated house. As you ascend the 
mountain, you pass an inclosure, without a gate, 
that contains the grave of Jefferson, and a more 
negiected, wretched burial place you will seek in 
vain, If Campbell’s last man had been buried here, 
he could not have been cared less for. The wife 
of Jefferson, torn from him by death, ten years after 
their early marriage, lies here. A granite obelisk, 
much battered by pilgrims, but without name or 
epitaph, is doubtless the monument of Jefferson. 
It was here placed by his executors, and the panel 
on which was to be inscribed the epitaph which he 
wrote himself, has never been inserted in the stone, 
I was told it was lying, with the iron gates destined 
for the inclosure, on the bank of the river where 
landed, and that no man has troubled himself to 
see that they reached their destination. 

Give me the poetical mind, the mind poetical in 
all things; give me the poetical heart, the heart of 
hope and confidence, that beats the more strongly 
and resolutely under the good thrown down, and 
raises up fabric after fabric on the same foundation. 
—Landor. 


Never punish a child for being a romp, but thank Heaven who has 


Little girls ought to be great romps—better than 
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ceived, and ag tran aeagtvel to our columns, a ore price, w will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers. Sy cer ad un upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 

Enousa Acexcy.—Subscriptions received by Triibner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 11, 1856. 
BENNETT AND GREELEY INTRODUCED! 
CITY LIFE. 


PICTURES OF 
No two men connected with journalism in this country have occupied 
a larger share of public attention than the editors of the Herald and 
Tribune. They are both of the same genus, the one a wily New 
Englander of Scottish origin, and the other an out-and-out cannie 
Scotchman ; upon foundations so similar, you can build all that is emi- 
nently practical, all that is positively ideal, all that is good and all 
that is bad. No two men, in the course of their editorial career, 
have been more consistent, and yet no two have varied more from 
their original intention, and this will be admitted if we examine the 
present tone ‘‘ and manners” of both papers, and refer to their pecu- 
liarities in times past. Heretofore the great leading idea of these 
journalists has been ¢o differ. One has been anti-Slavery, the other 
pro-Slavery; one was Whig, the other Democratic; one was for 
Protection, the other for Free Trade; one defending the Puritans, 
the other affecting a love for the Cavalier; one was encouraging 
all sorts of social reforms, the other satisfied with things as 
they are; one going for temperance, the other against all sump- 
tuary laws; in short, it is proverbial that let one paper take a bold 
stand in favor of any man or principle, the other paper was bound 
to ridicule the man and denounce the principle, and so it has con- 
tinued, with little exception, up almost to the present time. A new 
interest is just now thrown around these gigantic combatants, from 
the fact that they have for the moment come in conjunction and 
work side by side. ‘ 
But while these editors affiliate in political sentiments, another 
wonderful phenomenon has taken place: Bennett and Greely have 
gone through the ceremony of a personal introduction, and the town 
is electrified with the fact. For years they have been neighbors, 
fellow-citizens,—for years they have been educating the people to 
dislike them both; for years not a personal fault possessed by either 
but has been dragged into daylight and held up for commiseration 
and scorn. At last they meet, nod a formal recognition and go 
moodily into the discussion of breakfast. The event transpired 
upon the morning of the last day of September, 1856. The sun was 
behind clouds, the heavens were filled with murky drapery, which 
occasionally wept tears upon our mother earth; the place of meeting 
was the Everett House—the grand tableaux at the moment of the 
most interest, has been most happily sketched by our artist. We 
have no record of the conversation which ensued, but we have 
reason to believe, however, that neither was in a communicative 
mood, and although for the moment brought together by the force of 
circumstances, still their meeting must have been irksome, for there 
can be no real affiliation between “ diabolism,”’ and ‘‘ vegetables vivi- 
fied.”’ For the time being these two eccentric stars, after travelling 
for years in mutually distant regions of space, have come together, 
but it is a conjunction such as comets make when they cross the 
orbits of other planets, a touch and go as it were, to mark a new 
flight of divergence, a new existence of years of separation. If any 
sharp-sighted seer had been bold enough a few months ago to 
announce thet any attraction could gravitate these men together 
even for an hour, he would have been morally stoned in our streets, 
and been emphatically without honor and without profit. Together 
they have come, however, and as an intellectual battle, which can 
be viewed from a saée distance, it affords food for the mind to wit- 
ness how differently they make their assaulis upon the common 
foe, and, even while engaged in the same battle, how each stop in 
the contest to annoy one another with offensive missiles, and turn 
their gleaming weapons threateningly in mutual destruction. It is 
the French and English armies in the Crimea of politics: while 
the enemy is in sight the alliance may have efficiency, but once 
conquered, or no longer offensive, old traditions, old hates, old 
ambitions will again be in the ascendancy, and the hopeless yet 
mutual struggle for supremacy will again begin. 


PICTURES OF CITY LIFE. — THE 


BLACK 


JUVENILE SHOE- 
THE perambulating dispenser of neats-foot oil and lamp-black over 
the cowhide and calf-skin pedal coverings of our pedestrians is, 
comparatively speaking, a new feature in city life. When the boys 
engaged in this useful but simple avocation first left off loafing about 
our low groggeries, stealing street-door keys, and playing the part of 
‘“*hall thieves,” and tried to earn an honest penny, the “ efficient 
police” was very indignant, and ‘‘ prominent members” ambitious 
to show their zeal in behalf the good order of the city, after spend- 
ing the morning in pleasant sociai intercourse with a notorious thief 
and shoulder-hitter, would, under the excitement of great wrath, 
arrest one of these “‘leather-polishers,” and drag him screaming 
and kicking before the bench of a city judge. The “ judicial fune- 
tionary,” having been called in from a “ neighboring groggery,” 
where he had wasted the morning in company with “ straw bail” 
and ** Tombs lawyers,”’ clothed in the “ official ermine,” (and an old 
secondhand coat covered with green peas, oyster frys, and tobacco- 
spittle,) would ‘dispense justice’—first, by lecturing the culprit 
upon the enormity of his trying to gain an honest living by blacking 
gentlemen’s shoes; giving said offender against the laws 
considerable small talk about the determination of the authorities to 
see that the laws of the city are *‘ enforced,” and that the transgres- 
sors are severely punished; and thirdly, and lastly, virtually con- 
fiscating the juvenile shoe-black’s implements in trade, ending 
the melancholy farce by sending him for thirty or sixty days up to 
Blackwell’s Island, or some 
** child,” by 
of a great metropolis, would have 
‘*crushed out,” and thus be prepared to enter upon an enlarged 
field of infancy, more perfectly to work upon a broader plat- 
form of turpitude aan crime. As usual, however, with our “‘ sworn 
guardians of the peace,” they soon got tired of making war upon 
the shoe-blacks, as they get tired of everything else, except drawing 
their salary and lounging about the streets, as it interrupted the 
** log rolling’’ for friends running for office in the coming “ general 
election,’ and th: rascal.” have not only been left to pur- 
sue their calling with impunity, but have become at times exceedingly 
offensive by their obtrusive determination to serve you against your 
will. The stock in trade of a “‘ master-workman”’ in shoe-blacking, 
if inventoried, would probably be found originally to cost thirty-seven 
cents. This includes the price of a pair of hog-bristle brushes, a 
few ounces of “‘ magic paste,”’ and a rude box that answers the dou- 
ble purpose of carrying ,the articles first named, and also serving as 
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other university of infancy, where the 
associating ‘‘ for two moons”’ with the hardened rascals 
any lingering feeling of virtue 


be abl 


** young 


| buoyant. 





a pedestal on which the candidate for “‘ shining honors” plants his 
foot while undergoing the “‘reformatory operation.” On clear days | 


following a heavy rain, the shoe-black’s business in some of our | | dollar for each horse, 


principal thoroughfares “is dull,” owing to the accident, that for | 
twenty-four hours, perhaps, the pavements may be tolerably clean, 
but the chronic neglect of the authorities soon restores ‘‘the de- 
mand,” and, blessed Gotham! mud and filth reign supreme. The 
shoe-black is a master of physiognomy and generally chooses his 
“constituent” with great judgment. Itis rarely that an “old cit” ever 
condescends to employ these ‘outside barbarians;’’ it is the 
‘* country people” who supply the most of the material, and it is no 
more than justice to say, that they often get their ‘‘ sixpence worth” 
in labor “ fairly bestowed.” 

We witnessed a young scamp, the other day, who thoughtlessly 
inveigled into his toils a resident of Babylon, Long Island. The 
man was a brother of the one who hauled his boots off ‘‘ with the forks 
of the road.”” We never beheld such enormous understandings in our 
lives. The “critter” appeared to have run entirely into ‘ founda- 
tions.”” His ‘‘ brogans” were composed entirely of bull’s hide, such 
as rendered invulnerable the shield of Ajax, and it rolled and crum- 
pled ‘in its office” into great furrows, down the hollows of which 
nestled specimens of soil gathered in ‘‘ putting by the last crop.” 
As the young “ polisher” comprehended the full responsibility of his 
task he gave a despairing look, but proceeded with commendable 
resolution. The ‘‘ black’ was spread over vast areas, but it was 
useless to attempt a total obliteration of the “‘earth’s surface,” so 
strangely represented on the outside of that gigantic boot. When- 
ever the “‘ blacking” made an impression, it was but for a moment; 
then it would instantly sink away and disappear. It was in vain 
that the young laborer essayed to accomplish his task; he rubbed 
his brushes ‘‘from heel to toe,” along the sides, and travelled up 
the expansive instep, and then despairing of accomplishing his task, 
announced the fact that he was not in the wholesale business 
and might have added, that he did not want “all the leather of the 
world in one boot,” merely for the ambition of making “a brush” 
that might win honor, but could be of no profit—might immortalize 
his person, but would not put pennies in his pocket. 

No small trader in our thoroughfares, after all, is more useful 
than our street boot-blacks. We feel better for the consciousness, 
that, although treading the earth we are not earthy, and no refor- 
mation equally simple is more thorough than a “ brilliant under- 
standing”—a term used by olf fogies, who mean by it a sharp 
operation ‘‘on change”’—a term, when used by young ladies, more 
legitimately correct, because including nothing beyond patent leather. 
Altogether the boot-polishing boys are engaged in a useful business 
and deserve encouragement. We have been indebted to their indus- 
try for much benignity. Crossing the streets we have oft had our 
soul embittered and our happiness for the day quite destroyed by 
the accumulating mud, and while coming to the oft-repeated con- 
clusion, that New York is the worst governed city in the universe, 
and fretting and fuming that such was a logical but still irreme- 
dial fact, we have essayed to patronize one of the heroes of our 
sketch, and grown calm, philosophical, and comparatively happy 
under the operation, the mud on our feet and the mud on our mind 
both disappearing together. 


LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
LOUP FORK FERRY, NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 
Two events of our own time already stand recorded on the pages of 
American history as wonderful beyond precedent—wonderful in 
their inception and still more wonderful in their results. We allude 
to the origin and increase of that strange religious sect in the Terri- 
tory of Utah, the Mormons, and to the discovery and working of the 
gold mines of California. Both of these events have done much to 
develop a knowledge of the vast wilderness lying between the 
Missouri River and the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. An immense acceleration was immediately given to emigra- 
tion overland—to Utah, by the ‘‘ Saints,” after their war almost of 
extermination at Nauvoo, and by hosts of others to California and 
Oregon to slake the universal thirst for gold—auri sacra james. 
The enterprise and energy of the American people was exhibited in 
various ways, by reason of this vast Western exodus, particularly 
from the border States. To look at our engraving in a comfortable 
house, living amid what Charles Lamb styles ‘the sweet security 
of streets,” combines very safe and pleasant amusement with 
valuable instruction. But to have been a dweller in that old log- 
cabin or any one similar thereto, from the year ’49 to the present 
time, would be found anything but safe and agreeable. An almost 
boundless and trackless wilderness had to be traversed to reach the 
‘Sacred Plates” of the Prophet or the Dorado State. Streams had 
to be forded, deep and rushing rivers crossed. This last could not 
have been easily accomplished but for the courage and enterprise of 
those hardy and adventurous pioneers who preceded by several 
weeks the long trains of emigrants which lined the road from Mis- 
souri to the valley of the Sacramento. These bold spirits pushed 
out into the wilderness, early in April and even late in February, 
before the grass had started (upon which alone the emigrants’ 
animals depend for subsistence)—being compelled to feed their 
horses upon corn starch and what little winter vegetation was to be 
found in that desolate region. Exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather—and storms of snow, rain, hail and sleet sometimes come 
down at this season with terrific violence along the Platte River—to 
attack from marauding Indians, to danger of famine, and to the 
numberless perils which beset a man in such a situation, these men 
carried their stock in trade to whatever place they desired to 
establish a ferry. Their outfit, purchased at St. Louis and taken 
thence to Council Bluffs, St. Joseph or Fort Leavenworth, 
where they left the haunts of men and launched into the open 
prairie, consisted of a light wagon drawn by two horses, (with 
a few spare animals for the saddle,) provender for man and 
beast, a cross-cut saw and a few other tools, some bales 
of cotton batting, a large coil of rope, rifles, Colt’s revolvers, hunt- 
ing knives, &c.—though the and-so-forth implies but little beyond 
what we have mentioned, since the transportation of every pound 
was attended with increased expense, delay and consequent danger. 
Thus equipped, with stout hearts, brawny arms and willing hands, 


they journeyed through the Indian country to their place of destina- 
This was always some point where the road crossed wide and 
deep rivers, where fording was impossible, and every other method 
The site 
selected, the first work was to put up a rough log cabin, with the 
Uncouth look- 
ing as this appears, it is, nevertheless, convenient and comfortable 
The next thing to be done is 
by which to 


tion. 
of attempting to cross the streams difficult and dangerous. 
canvas covering of the wagons converted into a roof. 
for any one accustomed to border life. 


to construct what is called, for lack of any other word 
express it, a ferry-boat The scattered growth of cotton-wood which 


margins the banks of most of the streams—precisely as seen in the 
picture—serves an excellent purpose, as it is exceedingly light and 
The saw is called into requisition after the tree is felled, 
are spiked to- 

and the boat 
** mud-scow.” 
The most expert swimmer then takes the line across—sometimes a 
feat of considerable difficulty, discomfort and danger—it is fastened 
and the three or four men engaged in the 


and long, thick, stout planks are soon made ; these 
gether, the interstices filled with batting, pitched over 
is finished. It resembles what we know here as a 


securely at both ends, 








enterprise wait for the emigration. This soon comes along, and 
pays a toll of about two or three dollars for each wagon, and one 
though the animals are generally made to 
swim across where it can be safely attempted. Many an avaricious 


| or poverty-stricken emigrant has sacrificed a valuable animal in this 


way, rather than submit to what they considered an exorbitant 
charge. When the emigration is heavy these ferry-men have a 
busy time of it. One guards the line at each end, one watches the 
Lares and Penates in their wilderness home, and the other tugs at 
the rope, as the boat has no other propelling power than “ elbow- 
grease.”” The boat is moved to and fro, “‘hand-over-hand,” each 
emigrant working his passage by laying hold of the rope-motive- 
power, and aiding the wearied proprietor in his arduous labor. 
When emigrants are encamped near their vicinity the situation of 
these adventurers is pleasant enough, but when left to the solitude 
of their own companionship, with the howling of the prairie wolves 
disturbing their slumbers, with visions of hostile Indians and gory 
scalps, with natural concern for the buried treasure which they are 
so hardly earning, with the necessity of being continually vigilant, 
having eyes and ears constantly open in their waking moments, and 
guarding their cattle and property through the long and weary hours 
of night, when the very darkness and stillness—at times—becomes 
positively oppressive and painful, and as Everett said of Washington 
at Dorchester Heights, ‘‘ with the stars for his only watch fires, and 
the deep folding shadows of night looped up by the hand of God to 
the four corners of the Heavens for his tent ’’—then they frequently 
think of loved ones at home and wish that they had not been tempted 
into regions of such danger and uncertitude. Sometimes, by pur- 
chasing small stores of the emigrant, ‘‘ swapping ’’ horses, buying 
cattle, and selling whiskey, they turn their log hut into quite a 
‘* corner grocery.” This last branch of business is rarely continued 
long, because the United States laws are so stringent in regard to 
taking liquor into the Indian Territory or selling it to the Indians, 
and they are known to be most rigidly enforced. We have known a 
detachment of troops to have been sent from Fort Laramie on 
journey of three weeks, to arrest a French trader who was dealing 
out this liquid poison to emigrants and natives. When the emigra- 
tion has all passed, the ferry-men do not stay long to tempt the 
cupidity or hostility of the Indians. They sink their boat, to hide as 
well as secure it for service next spring, (they do not often find it 
again, however, as the Indians or the freshets make way with it,) 
and make speedy tracks for home. Loup Fork Ferry is much nearer 
to the settlements than the ferry which we aided in establishing in 
1852, (at the South Fork of the Platte,) but will serve excellently 
well to depict the general nature of the country and appearance of 
other ferries—ex uno disce omnes. Loup Fork is a Northern tribu- 
tary of the river Platte, and is a broad and comparatively shallow 
stream with quicksands in many places. We have sketches of other 
ferries and of camping grounds, with which we shall enrich our 
columns at our early convenience. 


CHARLES READE’S STORIES. 
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A DRAMATIC TALE, 
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(Commenced in No. 43.) 
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‘* He says he will kill himself,”’ said Nathan. ‘‘ And if he does, he will kill 
me. Poor boy! all his illusions are kicked head over heels ; so he says, how- 
ever.’’ 

*¢ A good job, too,’’ said Mrs. Oldfield. 

‘* How can you say a good job, when it will be a job for Bedlam.’’ 

‘* Bedlam !”? 

‘* Yes ; he is mad.’’ 

‘¢ What makes you think he is mad ?’’ 

‘¢He says you are not beautiful. ‘She has neither heart, grace, nor wit,’ 
says he: ina word, he is insane. I reasoned calmly with him,’ said the 
afflicted father. ‘‘I told him he was an idiot, but I am sorry to say, he an- 
swered my affectionate remonstrance with nonsense and curses, and a lot of 
words without head or tail to them : he is mad !’’ 

‘You cruel old man!’ cried Mrs. Oldfield ; ‘‘have you done nothing te 
soothe the poor child ?”’ 

‘<Q yes !’’ said the cruel old man, resenting the doubt cast upon his tender- 
ness; ‘‘I shoved him into a room, and double-locked him in; and came 
straight to you for advice about him, you are so clever.’’ 

‘““T have made everybody unhappy—you, Alex- 
And tears began to well out of her lovely 


‘* So it seems,’’ said she, 
ander, and most of all, myself.’’ 
eyes. 

‘*( dear !—O dear !—O dear !—don’t you vex yourself so, my lamb.’’ 

But the lamb, alias crocodile, ingisted upon putting her head gracefully upon 
Nathan’s shoulder! and crying meekly awhile. On this (a man’s heart being 
merely a lump of sugar that melts when woman’s eye lets fall a drop of 
warm water upon it) Nathan loved her : it was intended he should 

“T would give my right arm if you would make him love you again ; at all 

events, a little—a very little indeed. Pvor Alexander, he is a fool, a scatter- 
brain, and, for aught I know, a versifier ; but he is my son. I have but him. 
If he goes mad or dies, his father will lie down and die too.’’ 
”? said the actress, with sudden cheerfulness, and drying her eyes with 
suspicious rapidity ; ‘‘ bring him to me ; and (patting him slyly on the arm) 
you shall see me make him love me more than ever—ten times more, if you 
approve, dear sir.’’ 

‘«Here ! he won’t come : he rails at you ; you are his aversion. 0, he is 
mad! my son is deprived of reason ; this comes of those cursed rhymes.”’ 

A pause ensued : Oldfield broke it. ‘‘I have it,’? cred she; ‘he is an 
author—they are all alike.’”’ (What did she mean by that?) ‘‘ Speak to him 
of ‘ Berenice.’ ’’ 

‘“‘Whom am I to talk to him about?” 

‘« Berenice.’ 

‘« What, is he after another woman now?’ 

‘* No, his tragedy ! 

‘ His tragedy !” 

“Ah! | forgot,’’ 
it by stealth in your office.’’ 
a note with theatrical rapidity. 


‘Sir, 


** you are not in the secret ; he composed 
then seated herself at a side-table, and 


said she, coolly 
She 
wrote 

‘Give him this,” said she. 

Receiving no answer, she looked up a little surprised, and there was Nathan 
apoplectic with indignation, his two cheeks, red as beet-root, were puffed out ; 
paternal tenderness was in abeyance—finally he exploded in—‘‘So, this was 
how my brief-paper went !’’ and marched off impetuously, throwing down a 
chair 

‘* Where are you going ?”’ 

He is an author,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ he i 
and kick him into the wide world.’’ 


remonstrated his companion. 


sno son of mine. I'll unlock him 


‘* What, for consecrating your brief-paper to the Muse ?”’ 

‘Yes ; did you ever know a decent, respectable character write poetry ?”’ 
‘ Yes ’ 

‘“No ; that you never did. Who, now?’’ 


‘David! he wrote Hebrew poetry—the Psalm< ; and very beautiful poetry, 
too.’ 
Poor Natban ! he was like a bull, 


receives a bullet in a vital part, 


which, in the middle of a gallant charge, 
and so pulls up, and looks mighty stupid for a 
moment ere he falls 

But Nathan did not fall, he glared reproach on Mrs. Oldfield for having said 
though it did not exactly admit of immediate confutation, was 
absurd as well as profane, thought he, and resolved to serve Alexander out for 
it; he told her as much. So then ensued a little piece of private theatricals 
Mrs. Oldfield, clasping her hands together, began to zo gracefully down on her 
knees, an inch at a time, (no iw but ractice enabled her to dv it,) and 
Nathan that ne was a father—that his son’s life precious 


s thing which, 


great 


remind } was more 
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PEER PA angry with the unhappy was cruel—“‘ Save him 7 ™ “Of course you are,—you are Tibulla,—you are jealous. You spy all our 


Savehim!” | 

Poor Nathan {ook all this stage business for an unpremeditated effusion of 
the heart ; and, with a tear in his eye, raised the queen of the crocodiles, and 
with a hideously amiable grin, ‘‘I’ll forgive him !” said he: ‘‘to please you, 
I'd forgive Old Nick.’’ 

With this virtuous resolve and equivocal compliment, he vanished from the 
presence-chamber, and hurried towards Alexander’s retreat. 

Oldfield retired hastily to her bedroom, and, having found ‘ Berenice,” ran 
hastily through it once more, and began to study a certain scene which she 
thought could be turned to her purpose. Having what is called a very quick 
study, she was soon mistress of the twenty or thirty lines. She then put on a 
splendid dress, appropriate (according to the ideas of the day) to an Eastern 
queen. That done, she gave herself to Statira, the part she was to play upon 
this important evening ; but Susan observed a strange restlessness and emotion 
in her cousin. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Anne,’’ said she. 

“It is too bad of these men,’”’ was the answer. ‘‘I ought to be all Statira 
to-day ; and, instead of a tragedy queen, they make me feel like a human 
being. This will not do; I cannot have my fictitious feelings, in which thou- 
sands are interested, endangered for such a trifle as my real ones ;’’ and, by a 
stern effort, she glued her eyes to her part, and was Statira. 

Meantime Nathan had returned to Alexander ; and, giving him Mrs. Old- 
field’s note, bade him instantly accompany him to her house. 

Alexander had no sooner read the note, than the color rushed into his pale 
face, and his eye brightened ; but on reflection, he begged to be excused from 
going there. But his father, who had observed the above symptoms, 
which proved to him the power of this benevolent enchantress, would 
take no denial ; so they returned together to her house. It was all very well 
the first part of the road ; but at sight of the house, poor Alexander was seized 
with a combination of feelings, that made it impossible for him to proceed. 

‘* T feel faint, father.’’ 

‘* Lean on me.”’ 

“Pray excuse me, I will go back to Coventry with you, to the world’s end, 
but don’t take me to that house.”’ 

‘* Come along, ye soft-hearted-—”’ 

‘* Well, then, you must assist me, fur my limbs fail me at the idea.”’ 

** Mine shall help you,”’ and he put an arm under his son’s shoulder, and 
hoisted him along in an undeniable manner. And so, in a few minutes more, 
the attorney was to be seen half drawing, half dragging the poet into the abode 
of the Siren, which he had first entered (breathing fire and fury against play- 
actors) to drag his son out of. It was, indeed, a curious reversal of sentiments 
in a brace of bosoms. 

‘No, father! no!’’ sighed Alexander, as his father pulled him into her 
saloon. ~ 

‘* But I tell you it is for your tragedy,’’ remonstrated the parchment to the 
paper hero. ‘It’s business,’’ said he reproachfully. ‘‘ Now ’tis writ, let us 
sell it—to greater fools than ourselves, if we can find them.”’ 

The tone in which he uttered the last sentence conveyed no very sanguine 
hope, on his part, of a purchaser. 

‘*Why did you bring me here, dear father?’’ sighed the desillusioné. ‘It 
was here my idol descended from her pedestal. O reality! you are not worth 
the pain of living, the toil of breathing.”’ 

*¢ Poor boy!’’ thought Nathan; ‘‘he isin a bad way, the toil of breathing! 
well, Inever! Your tragedy, lad, your tragedy,” insinuated he, biting his lips 
not to be in a rage. 

‘* Ah!” said Alexander, perking up, ‘it is the last tie that holds me to life. 
She says in this note that she took it for another, and that mine has merit.’’ 

‘No doubt! no doubt!’’ said the other, humoring the absurdity. ‘‘ How 
came the Muse (that is the wench’s name, I believe) into my office?” 

‘¢ She used ever to come in,’’ began he, in rapt tones, ‘‘ when you went out,”’ 
he added, mighty dryly. 

Alexander’s next casual observation was to this effect, that once he had a 
scul, but that now his lyre was broken. 

“ That’s soon mended,’’ said his rough comforter; ‘‘ well, since your liar is 
cracked is 

‘¢] said broken, father, and for me the business of life is ended.’’ 

‘« Well,” said the parent, whose good humor at this crisis appears to have 
been inexhaustible, ‘‘sinee your liar is broken, smashed, I hope, and your 
business done, or near it, turn to amusement a bit, my poor lad.”’ 

Alexander looked at him, surveyed him from top to toe. 

‘‘ Amusement!’’ winnied the inconsolable one, with a ghastly chuckle, 
‘‘amusement! Where can broken hearts find amusement ?’’ 

‘* In THe Law!’ roared Nathan, with cheerful, hopeful, healthy tone and 
look. ‘I do,” added he; then, seeing bitter incredulity on the poet, he 
explained, sotto voce, ‘‘ 'T isn’t as if we were clients, ye fool.’’ 

‘¢ Never!” shriek Alexander. 

Poor Nathan had commanded his wrath till now, but this energetic ‘‘ Never!’? 
set him in a blaze. 

‘* Never! you young scamp,’’ shouted he; ‘‘ but—but—don’t put me in a pas- 
sion, when I tell ye the exciseman’s daughter won’t have you on any other 





terms. 

** And I won’t have her on any terms; she is a woman,” 

‘* Well, she is on the road to it; she is a girl, and a very fine one, and you are 
to make her a woman, and she will make a man of you, I hope.”’ 

** No more women for me,’’ objected the poet. He then confided to an im- 
patient parent his future plan of existence. It was simple, very simple; he 
purposed to live in a garret in London, hating and hated; so this brought mat- 
ters to a head. 

“TI have been too good to you! you are mad! and, by virtue of parental 
authority, I seize your body, young man.”’ 

But the body had legs, and, for once, an attorney failed to make a seizure. 

He slipped under his father’s arm, and, getting a table between them, gave 
vent to his despair 

‘* Since you are without pity,’’ cried he, ‘“‘I am lost. Farewell for ever!’’ 
and he rushed to the d_or, which opened at that instant. 

The father uttered a deprecatory cry, which died off into a semiquaver of 
admiration, for, at this moment, a lady of dazzling beauty, arrayed in a glorious 
robe that swept he ground, crossed the poet’s path, before he could reach the 
door, and, with a calm, but queen-like gesture, rooted him to the spot. 

Ske uttered but one word, but that word, as she spoke it, seemed capable of 
stilling the waves of the sea. 

“« Hold!”’ 

No louder than you and I speak, reader, but irresistibly. Such majesty and 
composure came from her, upon them, with this simple monosyllable. They 
stood spellbound. Alexander thought no more of flight; nor Nathan of pursuit. 

At last, by one of those inspirations that convey truth more surely than 
human calculation is apt to, the poet cried out, ‘‘ This is herself, the other was 
a personation!”’ 

** Berenice ’’ took no notice of this exclamation. She continued, with calm 
majesty— 


* Listen to a queen, whose steadfast will 





In chains is royal, in Rome unconquered still; 
O’er my bowed head though waves of sorrow roll, | 
I still retain the empire of my soul.” | 


Alexander had no conception he or any man had ever written so grand a 
line as ‘‘O’er my bowed head though waves of sorrow roll.’’ He was in | 
Heaven. A moment like this is beyond the lot of earth, and compensates the 
smart that is apt to be in store, all in good time, for the poet that loves a great | 
actress, that is to say, a creature with the tongue of an angel, the principles | 
of a weasel, and the passions of a fish! 

“‘ And have those lips graced words of mine?’ gasped Alexander. ‘ My 
verses, father!”’ 

‘¢ His verses! no!’’ said Nathan, addressing the actress; ‘‘can he write like 
the sound of a trumpet?’’ 

‘<Yes! Alexander, I like your play, particularly a scene where this poor 
queen sacrifices her love to the barbarous prejudices of her captors.”’ 

‘My favorite scene! my favorite scene! Father, she Jikes my favorite 


” 


scene 
‘« Gentlemen, be so good as to lend yourselves to the situation a moment. | 
Here, Susan!’’ In came Susan, her eyes very red; she has been employed re- 


alizing that Alexander is not to be hers. 

“You, sir!’’ continued Mrs. Oldfield, addressing Nathan, ‘‘are the counsel, 
the inexorable father.’’ | 

**Oh! am 1?” 

** Yes! you must stand there—on that fower—like a marble pillar, deaf to 
all my entreaties. You are about to curse your sun.”’ 

‘“‘T curse my boy? Never!’’ 

‘“‘ Father, for Heaven’s sake do what she bids you.”’ | 

“« Dress the séene,’’ continued she,—“ farther off, Susan,— this is tragedy, | 
don’t huddle tagether as they do in farce.”’ 

** But I am istBuch trouble, Anne.”’ 


looks, catch all our words. Now, mind your business. The stage is mine. I 
speak to my Tiberius.”” She kicked her train adroitly out of the way, and 
flowed like a wave on a calm day towards Tiberius, who stood entranced, al- 
most staggering under the weight of his own words, as they rolled over him: 
“* Obey the mandate of unfeeling Rome ; 
Make eamps your heart, the battle-field your home ; 
Fly vain delights, fight for a giorious name, 
Forget that e’er we met, and live for Fame,” 
(In this last line she began to falter a little.) 
“‘ Alas! I, whom lost kingdoms could not move, 
Am mistress of myself no more. | love! 
I love you, yet we part ; my race proscribe, 
My royal hané¢ disdain this barbarous tribe 
This diadem, that all the nations prize, 
Is an unholy thing in Roman eyes.” 

She did not merely speak, she acted these lines. With what a world of dig- 
nity and pathos she said, ‘‘ My royal hand disdain!” and in speaking of the 
** diadem,”’ she slowly raised both hands, one somewhat higher than the other, 
and pointed to her coronet, for one instant. The pose would have been invalu- 
able to sculptor or painter. 

‘“We are in the wrong,’’ began Nathan, soothingly, for the Queen had 
slightly indicated him as one of ‘‘the barbarous tribe.’’ ‘‘ A lady like you. 
The Romans are fools-asses-dolts-and-beasts,”’ cried Nathan, running the four 
substantives into one. 

‘* Hush! father!’’ cried the author, reproachfully. 

*‘ And you, young maid, kill not my wounded heart ; 
Ah! bid me not from my Tiberius part.’’ 

(Tears seemed to choke her utterance. ) 

**O no! cousin,’ drawled out Susan, ‘‘ sooner than you should die of grief— 
it is a blow, but I give him up—”’ 

** Hold your tongue, Susan! you put me out.’’ 

‘** Now it is too melting,’’ whined Nathan; ‘‘ leave off—there, do ye leave off 
—it is too melting.”’ 

‘“‘Isn’t it?” said Alexander, rayonnant. ‘Go on! go on! You whose dry 
eye—you whose dry eye, Mrs. Oldfield.” 

Mrs. Oldfield turned full on Nathan, and, sinking her voice into a deeper key, 
she drove the following lines, slowly and surely, through and through his 
poor, unresisting, buttery heart : 

“You whose dry eye looks down on all our tears, 
Pity yourself—ah ! for yourself have fears. 
Alone upon the earth, some bitter day, 
You'll call your son your trembling steps to stay. 


Old man ! regret, remorse, will come too late ; 
In vain you’ll pity then our sad, sad fate.” 


‘* But, my good sir, you don’t bear me out by your dumb play—you are to 
be the unrelenting sire—”’ 

‘* Now, how ca-ca-ca-can I, when you make me blubber?’”’ gulped out he 
‘* whose dry eye,’’ etc. 

‘* And me!’ whined Susan. 

** Aha |’ cried Alexander, with a hilarious shout, ‘I’ve made them cry 
with my verses!”’ 

A smile, an arch smile, wreathed the Tragic Queen’s countenance. 

Alexander caught it, and, not being yet come to his full conceit, pulled him- 
self up short. ‘No,’ cried he, ‘‘no! it was you who conquered them with 
my weak weapon; you, whose face is spirit, and whose voice is music. En- 
chantress—”’ 

Now, Alexander, who was gracefully inclining towards the charmer, re- 
ceived a sudden push from the excited Nathan, and fell plump on his knees. 

‘*Speak again,’’ cried he, ‘‘ for you are my queen. I love you. What is to 
be my fate ?’’ 

‘« Alexander,”’ said Anne, fluttering as she had never fluttered before, ‘‘ you 
have so many titles to my esteem. Ono! that won’t do. See, sir, he does it 
almost as well as I do. 

* Live, for I love you; 
My life is his who saved that life from harm ; 
This pledge attests the valor of your arm.’ 
Here, look!’ And she returned him his pocket-book. 

‘* His pocket-book!”’ said Nathan, his eyes glazed with wonder. ‘ Why, 
how did his tragedy come in his pocket-book; I mean, his pocket-book in his 
tragedy; which is the true part, and which is the lie? O dear! the dog has 
made his father cry, and now I have begun, I don’t like to leave off somehow.”’ 
Then, before his several queries could be answered, he continued, ‘‘ So this is 
play-acting, and it’s asin! Well, then, I likeit.’’ And he dried his eyes, and 
cast a look of brilliant satisfaction on all the company. 

He was then silent, but Alexander saw him the next minute making signals 
to him to put more fire and determination into his amorous proposals. 

Before he could execute these instructions, a clock on the chimneypiece 
struck three. 

The actress started, and literally bundled father and son out of the house, for 
in those days plays began at five o’clock. 

Mrs. Oldfield, however, invited them to sup with her, conditionally—if she 
was not defeated in ‘‘ The Rival Queens.’’ ‘‘If I am,’’ said she, “it will be 
your interest to keep out of my way; for of course I shall attribute it to the 
interruptions and distractions of this morning.”’ 

She said this with an arch, and, at the same time, rather wicked look, and 
Alexander’s face burned in a moment. 

‘‘Oh !”’ cried he, ‘‘I should be miserable for life.’’ 

‘* Should you ?”’ said Anne. 

“You know I must.”’ 

‘Well then,” (and a single gleam of lightning shot from her eyes,) ‘‘I must 
not be defeated.”’ 

At five o’clock the theatre was packed to the ceiling, and the curtain rose 
upon * The Rival Queens,’’ about which play much nonsense had been talked. 
It is true, there is bombast in it, and one or two speeches that smack of Bed- 
lain; but there is not more bombast than in other plays of the epoch, and 
there is ten times as much fire. The play has also some excellent turns of 
language and some great strokes of nature ; in particular, the representation 
of two different natures agitated to the utmost by the same passion—jealousy 
—is full of genius. 

The early part of the first act received but little attention. At length, 
Statira glided on the scene. She was greeted with considerable applause; in 
answer to which, she did not duck and grin, according to ruie, but, sweeping 
arapid, yet dignified courtesy, she barely indicated her acknowledgments, 
remaining Statira. 

“Give me a knife, a draught of poison, flames! 
Swell, heart! break, break, thou stubborn thing!” 


Mrs. Bracegirdle, who stood at the wing during the scene, turned round to 
her toady, and said, shrugging her shoulders, ‘‘O, if that is ail the lady 
can do !”’ 

In the third act Mrs. Bracegirdle made her entree with great spirit, speaking, 
as she came on, the line,— 

0, you have ruined me! I shall be mad!” 

She was received with great applause, on which she instantly dropped 
Roxana, and became Mrs. Bracegirdle, all wreathed in smiles; the applause 
being ended, she returned to Roxana as quickly as it is possible to do after 
such a deviation. She played the scene with immense spirit and fire, and the 


| applause was much greater than Statira had obtained in the first act. 


Applause is the actor’s test of success. nie : 
The two queens now came into collision, and their dialogue is so dramatic, 


| that I hope I may be excused for quoting it, with all its faults. 


Rorana, Madam, I hope you will a queen forgive: 

Roxana weeps to see Statira grieve; 

How noble is the brave resolve you make, 

To quit the world for Alexander’s sake ! 

Vast is your mind, you dare thus greatly die, 
And yield the king to one so mean as 1; 

’Tis a revenge will make the victor smart, 

And much I fear your death will break his heart. 

Statira. You counterfeit, I fear, and know too well 
How much your eyes all beauties eise excel : 
Roxana, who, though not a princess born, 

In chain could make the mighty victor mourn. 
Forgetting power when wine had made him warm, 
and senseless, yet even then you knew to charm: 
Preserve him by thore arts that cannot fail, 

While I the loss of what I love bewail. 

Roxana, 1 hope your majesty will give me leave 
To wait you to the grove, where you would grieve ; 
Where, like the turtle, you the loss will moan 
Of that dear mate, and murmur all alone. 

Statira. No, proud triumphanter o’er my falling state, 
Thou shalt not stay to fill me with my fate ; 

Go to the conquest which your wiles may boast, 
And tell the world you left Statira lost. 

Go seize my faithless Alexander’s hand, 

Both hand and heart were once at my command ; 
Grasp his loved neck, die on his fragrant breast, 
Love him like me whose love can't be expressed, 
He must be happy, and you more than blest; 
While I in darkness hide me from the day, 

That with my mind I may his form survey, 

And think so long, till 1 think life away. 

Rorana, No, sickly virtue, no, 

Thou shalt not think, nor thy love’s loss bemoan, 
Nor shall past pleasures through thy fancy run ; 
That were to make thee blest as I can be ; 

Bat thy no-thought I must, I will decree ; 

As thus, I'll torture thee till thou art mad. 

And then no thought to purpose can be had, 








wikedl Statira, How frail, how cowardly, is woman’s mind! bed 
We shriek at thunder, dread the rustling wind, f 
And glittering swords the brichtest eyes will blind ; wsuit eee 


Yet when strong jealousy inflames the soul, 
The weak will roar, and calms to tempests roll. 
Rival, take heed, and tempt me not too far; es 
My blood may boil, and blushes show a war. 

Rorana, When you retire to your romantic cell, 

I'll make thy solitary mansion hell ! 

Thou shalt not rest by day, nor sleep by night, 

But still Roxana shall thy spirit fright ; 

Wanton in dreams if thou dar’st dream of bliss, 

Thy roving ghost may think to steal a kiss ; 

But when to his sought bed thy wandering air 

Shall for the happiness it wished repair, 

How will it groan to find thy rival there? 

How ghastly wilt thou look when thou shalt see, 
Through the drawn curtains, that great man and me, 
Wearied with laughing joys shot to the soul, 

While thou shalt grinning stand, and gnash thy teeth, and howl! 

Statira. O barbarous rage! my tears I cannot keep, 
But my full eyes in spite of me will weep. 

Rorana, The king and I in various pictures drawn, 
Clasping each other, shaded o’er with lawn, 

Shall be the daily presents I will send, 

To help thy sorrow to her journey’s end : 

And when we hear at last thy hour draws nigh, 
Mv Alexander, my dear love, and I, 

Will come and hasten on thy lingering fates, 

And smile and kiss thy soul out through the grates, 

Statira, ‘Tis well, I thank the ; thou hast waked a rage, 
Whose boiling now no temper can assuage ; 

I meet thy tides of jealousy with more, 
Dare thee to duel, and dash thee o’er and o’er. 

Rorana, What would you dare? 

Statira. Whatever you dare do, 

My warring thoughts the bloodiest tracts pursue ; 
I am by love a fury made, like you; 
Kill or be killed, thus acted by despair. 

Roxana, Sure the disdained Statira does not dare! 

Statira, Yes, towerins proud Roxana, but I dare. 

Rorana, I tower indeed o’er thee ; 

Like a fair wood, the shade of kings I stand, 
While thou, sick weed, dost but infest the land, 

Statira, No, like an ivy I will curl thee round, 
Thy sapless trunk of all its pride confound, 

Then, dry and withered, bend thee to the ground, 
What Sysigambis’ threats objected fears, 

My sister's sighs, and Alexander’s tears, 

Could not effect, thy rival rage has done ; 

My soul, whose start at breach of oaths begun, 

Shall to thy ruin violated run. 

I'll see the king in spite of all I swore, 

Though cursed, that thou mayst never see him more, 

In this female duel Statira appeared to great advantage. She exhibited the 
more feminine character of the two. The marked variety of sentiment she 
threw into each speech, contrasted favorably with the other’s somewhat vixen- 
ish monotony; and every now and then she gave out volcanic flashes of great 
power, all the more effective for the artful reserve she had hitherto made of 
her physical resources. The effect was electrical when she, the tender woman, 
suddenly wheeled upon her opponent with the words, ‘ Rival, take heed,’’ ete. 
And now came the climax; now it was that Mrs. Bracegirdle paid for her tem- 
porary success. She had gone to the end of her tether long ago, but her an- 
tagonist had been working on the great principle of Art,—Climax. She now 
put forth the strength she had economized; at each speech she rose and swell- 
ed higher, and higher, and higher. Her frame dilated, her voice ——a 
her eyes lightened, and she swept the audience with her in the hurricane o 
her passion. There was a moment’s dead silence, and then the whole theatre 
burst into acclamations, which were renewed again and again ere the play was 
suffered to proceed. At the close of the scene Statira had overwhelmed Rox- 
ana; and, as she had electrified the audience, so in the concluding passage of 
the play she melted then to tears,—the piteous anguish of her regret at being 
separated by death from her lover: 

“‘ What, must I lose my life, my lord, for ever ?’’ 


And then her pitying tenderness for his sorrow; and then her prayer to him 
to live; and last, that exquisite touch of woman’s love, more angelic than 
man’s,— 

“Spare Roxana’s life ; 
**’T was love of you that caused her give me death,” 
and her death with no thought but love, love, love upon her lips;—all this was 
rendered so tenderly and divinely, that no heart was untouched, and few eyes 
were dry now in the crowded theatre. Statira died; the other figures remained 
upon the stage, but to the spectators the play was over; and when the curtain 
fell, there was but one ery, *‘ Oldfield!’’ ‘‘ Oldfield!”’ 

Two figures in the pit had watched this singular battle with thrilling interest. 
Alexander sympathized alternately with the actress as well as the queen. Na- 
than, to tell the truth, after hanging his head most sheepishly for the first five 
minutes, yielded wholly to the illusion of the stage, and was ‘“‘ transported out 
of his ignorant position’’ altogether; to him Roxana and Statira were bona fide 
queens, women, and rivals. The Oldworthys were seated in Critics’ Row; and 
after a while Nathan’s enthusiasm and excitement disturbed old gentlemen 
who came to judge two actresses, not to drink poetry all alive O. 

His neighbors proposed to eject Nathan; the said Nathan on this gave them 
a catalogue of actions, any one of which, he said, would re-establish his con- 
stitutional rights, and give him his remedy in the shape of damages; he wound 
up with letting them know he was an attorney atlaw. On this they abandoned 
the idea of meddling with him as hastily as boys drop the baked half-pence in 
a scramble provided by their philanthropical seniors. So now Mrs. Oldfield 
was queen of the stage, and Alexander had access to her as her admirer, and 
Nathan had a long private talk with her, and then with some misgivings went 
down to Coventry. 

A story ought to end with a marriage : ought it not? Well, this one does 
not, because there are reasons to compel the author to tell the truth. The 
poet did not marry the actress and beget tragedies and comedies. Love does 
not always end in marriage, even behind the scenes ofa theatre. But it led 
to a result, the value of which my old readers know, and my young ones will 
learn,—it led to a very tender and lifelong friendship. And, O how few out of 
the great aggregate of love affairs lead to so high, or so good, or so affectionate 
a permanency as is a tender friendship ! 

One afternoon Mrs. Oldfield wrote rather a long letter thus addressed in the 
fashion of the day : 

To Mr. Nathan Oldworthy, 
Attorney at Law, 
In the Town of Coventry, 
At his house there in Market street. 
This, with all despatch. 

Nathan read it, and said, ‘‘God forgive me for thinking ill of any people, 
because of their business !’? and his eyes filled. 

The letter described to Nathan an interview the actress had with Alexander. 
That interview (several months after our tale) was a long, and, at some 
moments, a distressing one, especially to poor Alexander ; but it had been 
long meditated, and was firmly carried out ; in that interview this generous 
woman conferred one of the greatest benefactions on Alexander one haman 
being can hope to confer on another. She persuaded a Dramatic Author to 
turn Attorney. He was very reluctant then; and very grateful afterwards. 
These two were never to one another as though all had never been. They were 
friends as long as they were on earth together. This was not so very long. 
Alexander lived to eighty-six ; but the great Oldfield died at forty-seven. 
Whilst she lived, she always consulted her Alexander in all difficulties. One 
day she sent for him, and he came sadly to her bedside ; it was to make her 
will. He was sadder than she was. She died. She lay in state like a royal 
queen; and noblemen and gentlemen vied to hold her pall as they took her to 
the home she had earned in Westminster Abbey. Alexander, faithful to the 
last, carried out all her last requests: and he tried, poor soul, to rescue her 
Fame from the cruel fate that awaits the great artists of the scene—oblivion. 
He wrote her epitaph. It is first-rate of its kind ; and prime Latin for once in 
a way: 

Hic juxta requiescit 
Tot inter Poetarum laudata nomina 
ANNA OLDFIELD. 

Nec ipsa minore laude digna. 
Nunquam ingenium idem ad partes 
diversissimas nobilius fuit. 

Ita tamen ut ad singulas 
non facta sed nata esse videretur. 

In Trageediis 
Forme splendor, oris dignitas, incessus majestas, 
Tanta vocis Suavitate temperabantur 
Ut nemo esset tam agrestis tam durus spectator. 
Quin in admirationem totus raperetur, 

In Come@dia autem 
Tanta vis, tam venusta hilaritas, 

Tam curiosa felicitas, 

Ut neque sufficerent spectando ocull, 
Neque plaudendo manus, 

There, brother, I have done what I can do for your sweetheart, and I have 
reprinted your Epitaph, after one hundred years. 

But neither you nor I, nor all our pens, can fight against the laws that rule 
the Arts. Each of the great Arts fails in something, is unapproachably great 
in others (of that anon). The great artists of the Scene are paid in cash ; 
they cannot draw bills at fifty years’ date. 

They are meteors that blaze in the world’s eye—and vanish. 

We are farthing candles that cast a gleam all around four yards square, for 
hours and hours. 

Alexander lived a life of business, honest, honorable, and graceful too ; for 
the true poetic feeling is ineradicable ; it colors a man’s life—is not colored by 
it. And when he had reached a great old age, it befell that Alexander’s sight 
grew dim, and his spirit was weary of the great city, and his memory grew 
weak, and he forgot parchments, and dates, and reports, and he began to 
remember, as though it was yesterday, the pleasant fields, where he had 
played among the lambs and the buttercups in the morning of his days. And 
the old man said calmly, ‘‘ Vixi!’’ Therefore now I will go down, see once 
more those pleasant fields ; and I will sit in the sun a little while ; and then I 
will lie beside my father in the old churchyard. And he did so. It is neara 
hundred years ago now. 

So Anne Oldfield sleeps in Westminster Abbey, near the ‘poets whose 
thoughts took treble glory from her while she adorned the world. 
Alexander Oldworthy lies humbly beneath the shadow of the great old lofty 
spire in the town of Coventry. 

Requiescant in pace ! 

** And all Christian souls, I pray Heaven.”’ 


THE EXD. 
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UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL FAIR, POWELTON, 
NEAR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tue United States Fair, now in successful operation at Powelton, 
near Philadelphia, promises to be one of the grandest affairs of the 
kind ever originated in the country. The weather on the opening 
day was unsurpassingly beautiful, and the arrangements made by 
the different committees for the accommodation of exhibitors were 
complete. The Fair ground, which is inclosed by a high wooden 
fence, has two entrances; we give among our magnificent illustra- 
tions the principal one, which to the distant reader will 
present a very vivid idea of the tasteful manner with which every 
thing has been arranged. The scene at the entrance is highly 
picturesque and amusing. The contrasts between the pedestrians, 
the country and town’s people, the different vehicles, the prevailing 
excitement, all go to make up a novel feature in the life of the great 
suburbs of the ‘‘ city of brotherly love.” The surrounding landscape 
is charming, and the season of the year sheds enchantment over 
the entire scene. Upon the opening of the exhibition the throng 
was immense; among the visitors were citizens from all parts of 
Pennsylvania, and agriculturists and enterprising men from all the 
adjoining States. The number of inventors and improvers of agri- 
cultural implements is large, and so many useful farming imple- 
ments are now at the farmers’ command, that their labors are 


greatly lightened, and the absolute wealth of the country has been | 


materially increased by those labor-saving mowers and sowers, | 4.) the objects we have attempted to describe 
« re - eC = , 


seed planters and improved plows. Already the atmosphere about 


the Fair has been cleared of the never-tiring din of politics, and the 


great strength of the nation, as illustrated in its sturdy population, 
undisturbed by partisan feeling, is displayed in all the pride pecu- 


liar to an honest and industrious people. So heartily have the | 


Philadelphians entered into the festivities, that they have almost 
given a holyday to a great city in order that a vast population may 
be permitted without hindrance to indulge in innocent and useful 
recreation, adding all that will give dignity to the show, ensure 
its success, and found an institution that with every year will dis- 
play increased usefulness and bring about benign results. Very 
properly, the butchers, a class of men that in Philadelphia are re- 
ceived among its most substantial citizens, and who are indebted to 
the farmer and grazier for their stock in trade, indulged in a novel 
turn-out, a grand cavalcade, and created unusual excitement, not 
only by their parade in the streets of the city, but also by their 
appearance on the extensive grounds of the Fair. Our illustration, 
showing the stalls of cattle, displays at a glance the great care the 
committee of arrangements have displayed, that everything, from 
the most general and imposing thing to the most minute, might be 
without a fault. The view from the grand stand, and the trial of 
the horses, is an animated picture, and illustrates one of the most 
interesting events of the Fair. We exceedingly regret that the 
early hour which we are obliged to put our paper to press, denies us 
the privilege of giving such particulars as are desirable in our 
present issue; next week we shall make the records more full, 
so that two numbers of our Illustrated Shect will give a perfect 
idea, through the medium of pen and pencil, of the leading objects 
of interest in the great U. 8. Agricultural Fair of the year 1856. 














Upon approaching the grounds from the North or 
the South, the most conspicuous objects are the 
ornamental gateways at either end. These struc- 
tures, although temporary, are substantially con- 
structed and finished with much architectural taste. 
They consist of a central archway, flanked with 
towers, and ornamented with different devices. 
Inside the inclosure the eye is greeted with a per- 
fect city of neat wooden structures, and a miniature 
encampment of tents. The sheds and stalls for the 
oxen, horses, sheep and swine, are located princi- 
pally upon the Western side, and the Northern end 
of the grounds, and they are all finished neatly, 
and present a very pretty appearance. The Grand 
Stand, near one thousand feet in length, affords a 
bird’s-eye view of the general plan and arrangements. 
Upon the green sward inside the “track,” the 
tasteful ‘‘ stand”’ for the judges is erected, and here 
the marquee of the President of the society, the 
tents of other officers, and the canvas sanctum 
for the use of the reporters of the press, are pitched. 
Here, also, is the skeleton of the huge tent in 
which the grand banquet, on the last day of the ex- 
hibition, is to take place. East of the track are 
the tents appropriated to the display of agricultu- 
ral implements, the omy of the poultry, and the 
cages of the birds, which form a distinctive feature 
of the exhibition. Here, too, are portable steam- 
engines, puffing and screaming; windmills are in 
operation, and various agricultural machines are 
creating a very considerable clattering. The view 
in this direction is most striking. Still farther east 


the Schuylkill sweeps along with its commerce of 
“black diamonds,” and yet farther, in the same 
direction, the city itself is seen, but we do not in- 


| tend putting that down in detail in our description 


ofthe scene. Back of the stand there is a large 


pavilion, which is appropriated to the display of 
| choice fruits. Another tent is occupied with horti- 


cultural specimens. A prominent object of this 
part of the scene is a towering pole which stands in 
the centre of the plat inside the track. <A large 
flag floats from its summit, and the bunting bears 
the following inscription: ‘* United States Agricultu- 
ral Society.”” Back of these monster tents come the 
stalls and sheds for sheep, swine and cattle. These 
animals are all classified,and we accordingly see such 
inscriptions as the following placed conspicuously 
upon the different departments: ‘ Durhams,”’ 
** Ayrshires,” ‘* Devons,” *‘ Herefords,”’ ‘Grade 
Cows,”’ ‘*Oxen,” ‘Fat Cattle,” ‘Silesians,”’ 
** Middle Woolled,” ‘‘ Spanish Merinos,” “ French 
Merinos,”’ etc., etc. Mr. Samuel Thorn, of New 
York, contributes some six or eight full blooded 
cows and heifers. ‘*‘ Neptune,’ a huge bull entered 
by Mr. T., attracts much attention. The same gen- 
tleman exhibits the famous “ Lalla Rookh,” which 
took numerous prizes in England before coming 
hither, and he shows two splendid heifers, the sires 
of which were purchased in England for him at one 


thousand guineas each. Mr. Charles Kelley, of 


Delaware county, Pa., exhibits some splendid Dur- 
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ham stock. Ilis contribution to the exhibition 
consists of cight head in all—bulis, cows, and 
heifers. Among them is the celebrated imported 
short-horned bull ‘ Liberator,” four years old, and 
his son ‘Harry Lorrequer.’”’ The estate of Mr. 
Alex. Carrick, of Philadelphia, exhibits three fine 
full bred Durhams. Mr. Thos. Richardson, of Bur- 
lington county, N.J., exhibits the celebrated Dur- 
ham bull “ Duke of Cambridge.’’ Mr. T. P. Re- 
mington, of Philadelphia, displays eighteen head 
of choice Durhams and Alderneys. Mr. C. 8. Wain- 
wright, of N. Y., displays superior Devons; Mr. 
W. 5S. Sotham, of N. Y., exhibits Herefords; Col. 
Colt, of New York, has some fine specimens of the | 
‘* Jersey”’ stock in the exhibition; Mr. George W. | 
Dobbin, of Md., exhibits eight head of superior | 
Devons of Patterson’s breeding; Mr. E. G. Fales, 
of N. Y., has on exhibition five imported cows and | 
bulls. Mr. Sidney G. Fisher, of Delaware, displays 
some very fine stock, and Mr. Howard McHenry, 
of Maryland, exhibits five imported Devon cows. 
All parts of the Union are represented in the 
equine department of the exhibition. The stud of 
Mr. George Shaw, of Gratitude, Sussex Co., New 
Jersey, is worthy of special mention. This gentle- 
man’s horses form a splendid group of superior 
steeds. The horses in the exhibition owned by 
Philadelphians are many, and they are generally 
very superior animals in every point. Some of them 
are most remarkable for figure, style, and superior 
action. The principal exhibitors are Mr. Chas. 








T. Matheys, Mr. J. Howard, Mr. John B. Jessup. 
The display of agricultural implements is quite 
large, and it embraces all the modern improve- | 
ments that science has made in the farmer’s 

craft. Mr. Chas. Bradfield and Messrs. Paschall, | 
Morris & Co. exhibit all the latest inventions | 
in the way of agricultural implements. ‘The 

sun never shone on a finer morning than that 

fixed for the opening of the great Fair. By day- | 
light the note of preparation was sounded inside 

the inclosure, and outside the proprietors of grog- 

geries and penny shows were busy as bees, prepar- 

ing for the anticipated harvest. Early in the day 

the omnibuses commenced running, well filled, | 
and by noon these public conveyances were crowd- 
ed, and every species of vehicle was pressed into 
the service, crowding the approaches to the Fair, 
and making a busy and exciting scene. At half- 
past ten o’clock all the horses in the Exhibition 
were gathered upon the track and in readiness for 
the grand march in cavalcade around the course. 
When all was in readiness, Capt. Thos. C. James, 
the marshal of the grounds, rode up to the judge’s 
stand, in which the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the 
president of the society, and other gentlemen, 
were posted, and announced that the cavalcade was 
ready. The President then formally opened the 
exhibition in the following words: ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen—Friends and Fellow-citizens, one and 
all: The preparations for this great national jubi- 
lee have been completed—the moment for its in- 
auguration has arrived; most sincerely do I con- 


gratulate the good people of Philadelphia and this 





assembly upon the favorable circumstances under which we meet, 
and upon the cheering prospect before us. In the discharge of 
my official duty I now proclaim the Fourth Annual Exhibition of 
the United States Agricultural Socicty to be duly opened. Its com- 
mencement is auspicious—may its conclusion be glorious—the rea- 
lization of our hopes and the advancement of American Agricul- 
ture. The remarks of the President were received with checrs, the 
band inside the inclosure of the track struck up a national air, and 
the word was given for the cavalcade tomove. First came the mar- 
shal and his assistants on horseback; then followed led horses, 
splendid animals that pranced and pawed the ground as if conscious 
of their own beauty; then followed trotting horses, with almost 
every description of light vehicle attached ; then family horses, draft 
horses, stallions, ponies, jacks, ete. So splendid an equine display 
has never before been witnessed in Philadelphia. After a few rounds 
on the track, the horses were again taken to their stalls, and the 
crowd scattered over the ground to inspect the other attractive ob- 
jects on exhibition. Among the manufactured articles on show 
none more deservedly attract attention than the mammoth tents, 
which superior “ residences” are from the manufactory of Yales & 
Co., of Boston, who are unsurpassed in their business by any similar 
establishment in the Union. 


ARISTOCRATIC HAYMAKERS.—In connection with this affair of 
labor, there is a strange tale afloat of a band of aristocratic hay- 
makers having recently been imported from the region of Belgravia 
to the classic ground of St. Anne’s Hill, formerly the residence of 
Mr. Fox, now Lord Holland. ‘There being a scarcity of field labor 
in the district, Lord Holland’s friends and neighbors volunteered to 
come and give them a day’s haymaking. Among the party were, I 
hear, Lord John Russell, the Earl of Clarendon, and several others 
of the highest rank, and both sexes. The experiment, it is said, was 
a most successful one, the aristocratic laborcrs handling the scythe 
and the rake with great effect, and giving cause for regret on the 
minds of some ill-natured people, that such admirable haymakers 
should, in the course of events, have been turned into very indiffer- 
ent statesmen.—London Correspondence of Newcastle Chronicle, 


Tue Procress or Lire.—Men rejoice when the sun is risen; 
they rejoice, also, when it goes down, while they are unconscious of 
the decay of their own lives. Men rejoice on seeing the face of a 
new scason, as at the arrival of one greatly desired. Nevertheless 
the revolution of one season is the decay of human life. Fragments 
of drift wood meeting in the wide ocean continue together a little 
space ; thus parents, wives, children, friends and riches remain with 
us a short time, then separate—and the separation is inevitable. 
No mortal can escape the common lot; he who mourns for departed 
relatives has no power to cause them to return. One standing on 
the road would readily say to a number of persons passing by, I will 
follow you. Why, then, should a person grieve, when journeying 
the same road which has been assuredly travelled by all our fore- 
fathers? Life resembles a cataract rushing down with irresistible 
impetuosity. Knowing that the end of life is death, every right- 
minded man ought to pursue that which is connected with happiness 
and ultimate bliss. 


New Kinp or CANpLES.—An invention is spoken of which con- 
sists in using in candles filaceous or spongy substances, which will act like a 
very thick wick in absorbing the fluid grease below the base of the flame, but 
which are so prepared by chemical processes that on the approach or contact 
of the flame itself they are gradually destroyed or shrivelled up, leaving the 
true candle wick of the proper size. It also consists in covering the outsides 
of candles with a solution of gun cotton, of similar substance, which forms a 
dry and smooth covering, preventing the melted grease from running off. 
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CHAPTER LXIX.—Continued. 

For several moments they regarded each other in silence; the prisoner, pale, 
agitated, devoured by impatience, and tliat most terrible of all feelings, doubt 
—doubt that corrodes the heart, fills the tired brain with hideous images till 
brain and heart both sicken; the officer, cool and collected, patient as the 
spider in its web watching the helpless fiy entangling itself more deeply in its 
meshes. Heavy drops of cold, clammy perspiration began to trickle at last 
down the forehead of the prisoner. He could endure the agony of suspense 
no longer: cl. sping his shackled hands he held them out imploringly and ex- 
claimed— 

‘* What is the charge against me ?’’ 

**] have two,’’ was the reply, uttered with terrible distinctness. 
returning from transportation before your time was up——’”’ 

*“‘] know that.’ 

«The second, one of murder, committed in the neighborhood of Melbourne, 
upon the person of Amen Corner, an escaped convict like yourself.” 

‘* You can’t prove it.” 

‘* Certainly not,’’ answered Mr. Wield; ‘‘ but my witnesses can.’’ 

*¢ Witnesses!”? 

* Yes. ir Walter Herbert, commonly called Dick Tarleton,’’ continued the 
former, ‘‘ who discovered his old persecutor blind and dying in the cave where 
you abandoned hiim, after robbing him of certain papers respecting the birth of 
the former gentleman. Your victim lived long enough to make a statement 
before a magistrate.’’ 

** On oath ?’ 

‘¢ It matters little whether on oath or not; the statement of a dying man is 
sufficient.”’ 

‘He would have murdered me,”’ gasped Bill Spuggins; ‘‘I only struck in 
sel{-defence.’”? 

** You must prove it.” 

‘*He himself had previously shot the crown surveyor.”’ 

** You must prove it.”’ 

‘* You have no wituesses.”’ 

‘* Do you think the James Watt was the first ship that arrived from Austra- 
lia after your crime?’ inquired the detective, with a meaning smile; ‘‘ or 
that, if the evidence is at present incomplete against you, we cannot keep you 
on the first charge till witnesses arrive? I am aware,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that 
Amen Corner was a wretch meriting but little sympathy, and I might not care 
to press the charge of murder, provided you give up the papers.’’ 

* But suppose | have destroyed ihem?’’ 

‘Inu that case,’’ said the oflicer, walking towards the door of the cell, as if to 

ake his departure, ‘“* your doom is sealed, for you will have inflicted an irre- 
parable injury upoa the gentleman whose evidence can send you to the gallows. 
I have nothing more to say to you.”’ 

“ Stop—stay! don’t be in such a 
talk it over quietly ?”’ 

The corners of Wield’s mouth were drawn down with a half suppressed 
smile. 

** Perhaps I could get them,’”’ grumbled Bill. 

‘Tt must be previous to your appearance before the magistrate,’’ answered 
the former; ‘“‘ which will be in about three-quarters of an hour,’’ he added, 
looking at his watch. ‘I aim prepared to substantiate jmy charge against you 
in either case. 

Still the ruflian hesitated. So bitter was his hatred to our hero, to whom he 
attributed what he was pleased to term his ill-luck, that it was not without a 
severe struggle he could bring himself to forego his prize; but fears for his own 
vile safety at last prevailed. 

‘*Look you, Mr. Wield,”’ he said, “it ain’t the first time you and me has 
met.’’ 

‘¢ But it’s vemy likely to be the last,’’ observed the detective. 

‘Stash that!”? muttered the convict. ‘‘ Will you deal on the square with 
me '’’ 

‘* Do you know me?’ demanded his visitor. 

** Vell, I should think I dues.’* 

**You ought to know, then, that I never break my word; those papers in my 
hands, and I charge you simply with having returned from transportation 
beiore your time has expired. I give you five minutes to decide. Itis but a 
return to your old quarters. Australia, by all accounts, is a very pleasant 
place; a fellow of your talent might escape again. You see | speak plainly 
with you.” 

* Deuced plainly,’’ groaned Bill. ‘ Vell, needs must when—— 

‘Exactly; you need not finish it.’’ 
* ilave you a knife?’ 
f course Mr. Wield had a knife, which the next instant was employed in 
» lining of the speaker’s pocket, from which the clever oflicer 
ught papers. They were crumpled, but not one was 


‘<The first, 


,1urry!’? exclaimed the prisoner; ‘‘ can’t you 
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wanting. 


n gone,’’ muttered the ruffian, half mad with vexation and dis- 
hundred a year at the very least,’ coolly observed the detective. 
rick Hastings would not have offered a farthing less. But your neck 

6 something.’’ 
oner admitted that it was a consideration; and earnestly reminded 
, Which thg former again assured him should be religiously 

i now wanted but a 1@ minutes to twelve, and he left the cell to keep 
his appointment with Mr. Elton in the Temple. 

‘*All right,’”? he whispered to his colleague, the Reverend Mr. Gray, as he 
left the police-oftice. ‘‘A profitable affair. Say nothing about the murder. 
We have no proofs. ‘the rascal’s fate is only postponed; the gallows is written 
im every ! . 

Just a 
lawyer. 

** To the minuie,’’ exclaimed the latter, joyously; for he read at a glance 
that his visitor had succeeded, and came to keep his promise. 

‘*A tough brute,’’ said the officer, as he placed the packet before him. 
obiiged to promise to abandon the capital charge. Perhaps, after all, 
Waen't much; he would never have been convicted on it in this country.’’ 
it In ihe excess of his satisfaction Mr. Elton shook the speaker warmly by the 
hand, tor, independent of the pleasure which every honest man must feel at 
defeal-ng the schemes of villainy, he experienced the additional gratification of 

avenging the cruel wrongs of his earliest friend. 

From his chambers they both drove to the banking-house of Mr. Barnard, in 
the City. 

Our readers can well imagine the delight of the worthy man when the proofs 
of his prolége’s birth were laid before him. Not that he loved our hero more 
for being the heir to a name and fortune—he had long vanquished the pride of 
sach consilerations—but for the prospect it afforded of happiness to him and 
Marion. 

**It the dear boy would only return,”’ he said, ‘‘I should not have another 
favor to ask of Providence.”’ 

**His presence is indeed most important,’ said Mr. Elton; ‘‘ without him 
we are powerless to bring an action of ejectment against the present posses- 
sor of the estates. Is it long since you received letters ?’’ 

** Not since the last two mails,’’ replied the banker, with a sigh. 

“It is my advice,’’ continued the lawyer, ‘‘that this discovery be kept 
secret till his arrival. We have to deal with a wily foe—one who will hesi- 
tate at no act, however desperate, when he learns that the wealth for which 
he has so deeply sinned is in jeopardy.”’ 

Why, you don’t mean that he would murder him?’ exclaimed Mr. Bar- 
nard, turning pale at the thought. 

‘* Have you forgotten the fate of Sir Walter Herbert f’’ demanded his visitor, 
gravely. 

‘*] presume, gentlemen,’’ interrupted the detective, ‘‘you are speaking of 
my very old acquaintance, Roderick Hastings ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘*'Yhen be under no uneasiness on his account 
movement unknown tome. Trust to my experience, his career is drawing to 
aclose. I have watched it for years. He has had a long run of success, but 
his cunning will fail him at last.’’ 

“He must be clever, indeed,’’ observed Mr. Elton, with a smile, ‘‘ if he out- 
wits you. You bave managed the affair of the papers admirably.” 

The detective bowed, not like a man who receives an empty compliment, but 
with the modest consciousness of one who feels that he has deserved it. 

rhe banker’s satisfaction was expressed in a still more tangible form, in the 
shape of a cheque for so large an amount that it all but took away the breath 


ot the recipient of his bounty. 
,’? he muttered, ‘‘ you are too generous, too liberal.”’ 
whit,’ replied the old gentleman; ‘‘you have earned it fairly by 
ence and prudent What our friend Elton has suggested 
3 e desperate character of my poor boy’s enemy has alarmed me 
Do as much to watch over his safety as you have to detect the convict Bill 
Spuzgins, and a similar cheque shall be forthcoming.”’ 
** \re you serious in your olfer ¥’’ demanded the officer. 

Never more so in my life,’ was the reply ‘if money enables me to de 
feat the of this villain Roderick, and restore Dick to his inheritance, 
it will be the first time in my life that I shall have learnt its true value.’ 

“A libe i, my dear sir, upon your own benevolence,’’ observed the lawyer, 
warmly. 

** Do you flatter me?’’ 

“If truth is a flattery 
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ihe clock was striking twelve Mr. Wield entered the office of the 
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which is frequently the more watchful one of the two.”’ 


took his leave, not forgetting to cash the 
| ed through the bank 
t the officer found Bill Spuggin’s case disposed of. | 
The magistrate had committed him to Ne wgate to take his trial for returning 
from transportation before his time. According to his instructions to Grav 
the capital charge had not been alluded to oy 
That same evening Mr. Wield held a consultation wit! 
et an early bour the following morning the Reverend Mr 
his place in the train for Liverpool 
Great was the he ppiness.of Mrs. Herbert when informed by her friend of the 


1 his subordinates, and 
Gray once more took | 


discovery of the proofs of her marriage. Poor Marion sympathised with her 
joy and tried to smile; but the effort was too much for her—she burst into 
tears. Her thoughts were of the apsent one. She would rather have been 
assured of his safety than learnt that he was the heir of the proudest earldom 
in England. 

Her father embraced her fondly, whispered soothing words, and tried to keep 
away her tears. 

‘This is unreasonable,”’ he said. ‘‘We cannot annihilate both space and 
time—vanquish every difficulty at a blow. Dick will be back in time, for Pro- 
vidence never performs its work imperfectly. How the poor fellow will chide 
us all,”’ he added, ‘‘if he finds you pale and changed. We shall be suspected 
of unkindness.”’ 

‘*Suspect you of unkindness!’’ replied his daughter ; ‘‘impossible! My 
own dear, kind, indulgent father, I know that it is weak—foolish—but bear 
with me ; the heart is seldom strong when it loves.”’ 

‘‘Never so strong,’’ observed Mrs. Herbert, ‘‘and that which you term its 
weakness is the proof I studied my son’s character ere I knew how deep an 
interest I had in the result. He possesses no common energies ; no common 
mind ; his spirit bears the proudest stamp of manhood ; no ordinary dangers 
will subdue him.”’ 

‘‘Oh! that we could aid him !’’ sobbed the fair girl. 

‘‘ You can,” said her father, reverently, ‘‘by your prayers ; the supplica- 
tions ot the widowed mother and the betrothed wife will not ascend unheeded 
to the mercy-seat of Heaven. Smile, Marion,’’ he added ; ‘‘ there is but one 
cloud more between you and happiness ; doubt not but the breath of Heaven 
will in its own good time disperse it.’’ 

It were needless to say that the prayers breathed that night by his daughter 
in the solitude of her chamber were deep and fervent, deep as the affection 
graven upon ber pure and innocent heart, and fervent as the hope which once 
more sustained it. 

Meanwhile the gallant ship in which Dick and his companions had embarked 
was pursuing its voyage to England. Never, the captain repeatedly declared, 
had he known so prosperous @ passage. Perhaps the gale that filled the white 
sails of the vessel was tempered by the gentle breath of the angel despatched 
from the mercy-seat to watch over it. 

Who can say that the prayer of the pure in heart remains unheard? 


CHAPTER LXX. 

A prison is a house of care, 

A place where none may thrive 
A touchstone true to try a friend, 

A grave for one alive. 
Sometimes a place of right, 

Sometimes a place of wrong ; 
Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 

And Lonest men among. 

INSCRIPTION ON THE TOLBOOTH IX EDINBURGH. 


THE prison-brand! It is like the mark of Cain; a thing not to be effaced: and 
the wretch who has received it quickly loses all sense of fear and shame. 

Such at least was the case with Bill Spuggins. He had not been many days 
an inmate of Newgate before he recovered all his recklessness. His visions of 
respectability and reformation had vanished. ‘lhe desire probably had never 
been very strong upon his mind, and the renewed assvciation with more than 
one of his former pals comple:ely effaced it. What enraged him most was the 
intelligence he obtained of his wife. One of his fellow-prisoners, who knew 
Bet, informed him that she had started a lodging-house, and was doing well. 

‘Doing well!”’ repeated the ruffian between his clenched teeth; ‘‘ yes, curse 
her! and I know how she is Geing well—she sold me to that devil Wield.”’ 

“Vy, you never expected « ’audsome woman like Bet to remain a vidder all 
these years,’’ observed his informant, who thought it a « l joke to excite 
him. 

‘“ You don’t mean,’’ exclaimed Bill, with a fearful oath, ‘‘that she has got 
another husband ?’’ 

There was something so deadly in the scowl which accompanied the ques- 
tion, such suppressed fierceness in the tone in which it was put, that the fel- 
low hesitated to repeat the unmanly lie. He therefore winked and smiled. 

The returned convict turned aside, pale with jealousy and passion; the por- 
trait still rankled in his mind, and he mentally vowed to pay Bet for her sup- 
posed treachery if he ever regained his liberty. 

We need not remind our readers that the detective had caused the likeness 
to be surreptitiously copied. ‘The wretched woman, with all her vice and dis- 
sipation, had remained faithful to her felon husband, whom she loved as the 
she-wolf loves its mate, and would have starved rather than have injured a 
hair of his black, bristly head. 

As the charge on which Bill was committed to take his trial at the ensuing 
session was not a capitul one, he was allowed the freedom of the yard, and 
daily association with his fellow-prisoners, to whom he vauntingly described 
his success at the gold fields of Australia; and so far from experiencing any terror 
at the idea of returning, he affected to anticipate it with a certain amount of 
pleasure, boasted of what he had doue and what he would do, till at last the 
wretches round him began to look upon him as a hero. 

All this was dene with a double purpose ; in the first place, it gave hima 
certain amount of popularity with his companions in crime, and threw the 
turnkeys so completely off their guard that, had they been questioned on the 
subject, each would have pronounced him the last man in the prison who medi- 
tated an escape. 

But he did meditate it. li was the subject of his thoughts by day when 
pacing the stone yard, by night when locked in his gloomy cell. 

After anxious deliberation he came to the conclusion that Newgate, in one 
respect, very much resembled the rest of the world—nothing was to be done 
in it without money ; and the question was, how to obtain it. Had he been 
at liberty, the road and the first solitary traveller he met with would have pre- 
sented a ready resource. 

All his ’ard ’arnin’s, as he poetically termed the plunder obtained at the 
diggings and from Amen Corner, had been taken from him—forfeited to the 
crown ; and Bill felt the loss as bitterly as if he had been robbed of it—proba- 
bly more so ; for he might have called philosophy to his aid, and looked upon 
it as one of the hazards of that war he had so long waged against society, had 
he been deprived of it in the regular professi:nal way ; but to be bagged by the 
crown! He had never robbed the crown; and could not comprehend what 
right the crown could possibly have to confiscate his gold dust. 

Money he must have ; it was the mainspring of his enterprise ; and he saw 
but one source from which he could obtain it—Roderick Hastings. True, he 
had lost the papers, but that worthy gentleman, he shrewdly conjectured, 
might be willing to pay even for the chance of cbiaining them. At least he 
could but try it. It was his last hope, the straw to which he clung. 

By means of one of those pettifogging lawyers who tout for practice even in 
the precincts of Newgate, he contrived to communicate with the possessor of 
Crowshall. He got him to write a letter, ostensibly to ask for the means of 
assisting in his defence ; in reality to inform him that one who had known 
Amen Corner and Mr. Cusack desired to speak with him. He trusted that 
those names would bring him; it was shrewdly calculated, and the result 
proved that he was right, for the very next day Roderick drove to Newgate, 
and inquired with an air of condescension if they had not a prisoner named 
Spuggins. 

Bill, who was taking his customary exercise in the yard, grinned as he saw 
him approach, conducted by the head turnkey. 

‘“‘ There is the man you seek,’’ observed the officer, pointing to his prisoner. 

‘¢ Bless me |’? exclaimed the visitor ; ‘‘ how he is changed ! I should scarcely 
have recognized the fellow.’’ 

‘“* Vide avake,”’ thought the convict—*‘ pretends to know me.”’ 

‘¢ Wery kind, sir,’’ he said, speaking aloud, and at the same time pulling his 
forelock, in sign of respect ; ‘‘ but you allays had a good ’art, never forgets an 
old servant.’’ 

‘Sorry to see you in such a position,’’ observed Roderick, cleverly taking 
the cue. 

The turnkey, not doubting the respectability of a gentleman who had driven 
to the prison in such an unexceptionable turn-out, left them together, first in- 


forming him that he would find him in the lodge when he wished to quit the 


lace. 
‘ ‘Now, my man, what am I to understand from the letter you sent me?’’ 
demanded the visitor. 

Bill leant back against the wall, and eyed him for a few moments in silence : 
it was his last chance, and he determined to do nothing rashly. 
quaintance with the Reverend Mr. Gray had taught him caution. 

** Did you hear me?’’ added the speaker. 

‘Well, I guess I did,’’ replied the ruffian, at the same time removing the 
short pipe from his lips, and using his forefinger as a tobacco-stopper. ‘Is 
your name Hastings ’’’ 

‘* Of course it is.’’ 

** Roderick Hastings ?’’ 

**Roderick Hastings,’’ repeated the gentleman, impatiently 
anything to say to me say it at once : 1 cannot waste my time.’’ 

“Oh, if you are in a hurry,’’ observed the returned convict, coolly, ‘‘ good 
mornin’: don’t let me detain you. 
little more patient.’’ 

** Whom ?’”’ 

‘*Sir Valter Herbert—you’ve heard that name afore. 
I called him Dick Tarleton.”’ 

At this confirmation of his worst fears the countenance of his visitor sud 
denly flushed and then turned pale. The purpose of the speaker, who had 
watched him narrowly, was answered ; he felt satisfied that he was the man. 

‘There is no such person as Sir Walter Herbert,’’ replied Roderick ; ‘‘ the 
title is extinct.”’ . 

** Stinct or not,’’ said Bill, ‘‘ I knows as there is, and I can prove it 
p’raps you are too much in a hurry, squ re.’’ 

The latter assured him he could wait. 

‘* Vell,”’ resumed the felon, “ if you can wait I’ll just let you into the innins 
on’t,’”’ 

Bill Spuggins proceeded to relate in his own peculiar style the escape of him- 
selfand Amen Corner from Norfolk Island ; their wandering to Melbourne - 
meeting with Martha, her brother and our hero, and the encounter and rob- 


“If you have 


P’raps you’d ra)ther 


But 


| bery of Mr. Cusack ; suppressing, as a matter of prudence, the manner in which 


both his companion in crime and the last-named gentleman met their deaths. 
Probably his hearer suspected that something of the kind remained untold : 
but it did not affect the important fact that the proofs whih established the 
right of another to Crowshall were in existence. He always suspected that 
Cusack had deceived him respecting the contents of the casket, and now his 
suspicions were confirmed 

It was in vain that his visitor proffered any sum he chose to name for the 
papers ; the ruffian continued resolu te? for, as our readers are aware, he had 


His late ac- | 


When Sir Valter Herbert comes he’ll be a | 
| hard, hard, hard heart.”’ 


bo ether cineusen, the gnects tetee a0 in his possession. Finding that 
entreaties and promises were alike una , Roderick, in a fitof a 
him, no matter by what means or at what cost, his 


\promised to 
‘present postion. 

‘‘Now you talks reasonably,”’ observed the convict; ‘‘ like the dare-devil your 
old pal Amen Corner described. There ain’t much time to lose,’ he added, 
seriously. 

Sing end dark as were the schemes in which the possessor of Crowshall had 
been engaged, he had never yet plotted an evasion from the strong walls of 
Newgate, and for the first time in his life felt embarrassed how to proceed. Any 
attempt to bribe the officers of the prison, he considered, might not only prove 
dangerous, but a failure. In his embarrassment the idea at last struck him of 
consulting the party who, after all, was most interested in the success of the 
scheme himself. 

‘It must be an uncommon artful dodge,’’ observed the respectable Mr. 
Spuggins, in a tone of great deliberation, when called upon for his advice, ‘‘ to 
get me out of here ; once out, I can take care of myself. Ihave it! Money, 
of course, is no « bject to a rich gentleman like you ?’’ 

Roderick admitted that he was prepared to act liberally on the occasion. 

‘* Vell, then,’’ said the convict, ‘‘I have it. Do you know Gray’s-Inn lane?”’ 

His visitor nodded in the affirmative. 

‘‘There’s a man lives there named Utting—Dan Utting,’’ continued the 
speaker. ‘ Don’t forget the name: he is an undertaker, but coffins ain’t the 
only things he makes. Go to him, and ask him boldly how much he’ll take to 
get me out of this crib.”’ 

** Would it be safe ?’’ 

Bill gave him a knowing wink, and assured him that if Dan undertook to do 
it he’d do it ; and added that when at liberty he should have the papers for a 
hundred pounds—a promise which, though utterly out of his power to perform, 
he did not hesitate to confirm by oaths too profane to be repeated. 

Convinced that there was no other chance of obtaining them, his visitor took 
his leave, first renewing his promise, and leaving the prisoner five pounds on 
account. 

Roderick Hastings was perfectly aware of the existence of a class of men in 
London whose ostensible calling is merely a blind to the pursuits whereby they 
live, and doubtless Dan Utting was one of them. On his return home he pro- 
vided himself with a considerable sum of money, and enveloping his person in 
a large cloak, whose collar concealed the lower part of his features, he started 
forth in search of the undertaker. 

It was nearly dusk when he entered the shop, which he bad ample time to 
examine before Dan made his appearance. 

Whilst considering how he should break the purpose for which he had 
sought an interview, Roderick was startled by the sound of a shrill voice, 
which demanded his pleasure. The undertaker had entered the shop unper- 
ceived ; he was a little man, certainly not less than sixty years of age, dressed 
in a suit of rusty black, and Hessian boots somewhat too wide for his shrunk 
shanks. A white cravat added to the semi-clerical appearance. 

‘* Are you the master of this establishment ?’’ he inquired. 

‘* For the last forty years, sir,’’ replied the man ; ‘‘in fact I don’t attend to 
much business now, I am getting old.’”’ 

‘* Which business ?’’ demanded his visitor in an under tone. 

**Can’t you see I am an undertaker !’’ 

“If I am rightly informed, it is not the only calling you pursue,” observed 
the gentleman. 

“Why no,”’ answered Dan, speaking with great deliberation, for he saw at 
once the kind of customer that had called. ‘I collect rents—see to the repair 
of houses, and sometimes act as a sort of confidential agent. If you have any- 
thing to say to me of a private nature,’’ he added, ‘* perhaps you will walk 
with me into the little parlor at the back of my shop.’’ 

‘* Willingly,’’ said the former. 

“J am told,’’ he said, ‘‘ that you are a person of considerable experience in 
the affuirs of the world. I< mean lis ordinary transactions, such as we 
consult our lawyers, stewards, or men of business upon, but in those delicate 
and critical points which sometimes require a clear head, and a bold as well as 
skilful hand.’’ 

“You are right,’’ said the old man. 


0 not 


‘*T have had strange confidences in 
my time. More secrets will die with me than my neighbors—who wonder how 
I live—dream of. Some of the noblest and most honored in the land have con- 
sulted with me in this very room. I don’t ask you how you came to find me 
out, for it is my business to listen, not to question. Let me know your aflair 
I will tell you at once whether I can undertake it. I never deceive or betray,’ 
he added, emphatically. 

‘‘Tt is soon told,” replied the gentleman. 
considerable interest is in Newgate.’’ 

‘On what charge ?’’ 

‘‘ For having returned before his time from transportation.’’ 

** Nothing more ?’’ 

Nothing,’’ answered Roderick ; ‘‘ you may take my word upon the point, for 
I ascertained the fact myself when I visited him this morning in prison. Now 
lam exceedingly anxious that he should escape.”’ 

‘*Humph !’’ muttered the undertaker ; ‘thirty years ago it would have 
been easy enough ; but now, I fear, it is impossible.’’ 

‘* Difficult,”’ interrupted his visitor ; ‘‘ few things are impossible to a man of 
your judgment and experience.’’ 

*« And what is the person’s name ?’’ 

‘“‘ Spuggins—Bill Spuggins, I thinks he calls himself.’’ 

Dan Utting smiled ; he had heard it more than once be.ore. 

**The sessions will soon be on,’’ he said, ‘‘ and if done, it must be within 
five days or a week at the very farthest ; it will be an expensive aflair—I could 
not undertake it for less than five hundred pounds.’’ 

‘ That’s a large sum,’’ observed the owner of Crowshalli. 

* About the value of the brilliant upon your finger,’’ observed Dan Utting, 
coolly ; ‘* but you are at liberty to accept or reject my oller. I never haggle 
with my customers.’’ 

‘* Nor I with those who serve me,’’ said his visitor. ‘‘ Accomplish what I re- 
quire, and the money shall be yours.”’ 

It would be superfluous to follow the speakers in ull the detail which caution 
on one side, and the desire f{ concealment on the other, rendered necessary. 
Sufficient to say, the bargain was struck, and the arrangements for paymeut 
made, for Roderick was far too wary to part with all the money at once 

‘* Some upstart,’? muttered the old man, as soon as he was alone. ‘ There 
is no true blood in him ; the fellow is as suspicious as a detective. Thinks to 
blind me by his precaution. Phoo! I shall have learnt his name and history 
before the rest of the money is due.’’ ; 

The next morning Bill Spuggins received a hint, which he readily compre 
hended, to affect illness, and remain for a day or two in his cell. 

This was on the Wednesday. At an early hour on the Thursday, a very 
stout, respectable-looking woman, dressed in widow’s weeds. and wearing a 
deep border of crape round the edge of her bonnet, which eficciually concealed 
halt her features, brought an order signed by one of the sheriffs for admission 
to the prisoner ; it had been granted on the applicativa of an eminent city 
banker who had many private reasons for obliging so uscful a person as Dan 
Utting. 

Had the old lady directed her attention to the stage she must have risen io 
eminence, for she had tears at command as well as smiles, and was a periect 
Proteus in assuming characters, which on the present occasion was that of tle 
heart-broken mother, whose feelings were torn between horror of her son’s 
crime, and the natural affection she still felt for the poor boy. 

Even the turnkeys were touched by her well-acted sorrow and simplicity. 

“* Does he attend to the chaplain ?’’ she anxiously inquired. 

The official, who was registering the order in the day-book, shook his head. 

** Ah! gentlemen,’’ she added, ‘‘it has not been my fault that he has taken 
to those evil ways. His dear father and myself always set him a good example, 
working hard and paying every one their due. But bad company and drink 
have been his ruin.”’ 

Here sobs choked her utterance, and she held her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Who could suspect the intentions of such a very respectable person? Cer- 
tainly not the officer, who conducted her at once towards the cell of the 
prisoner. 

‘* Yours must be a very hard life,’’ observed the widow, as they passed 
through the day yard. 

‘* Dull enough for that matter,’’ replied the man, 

** No doubt, no doubt ; always on duty ?”’ 

‘Well, notexactly always. I have an hour at one for my dinner, and half 
an hour for tea ; then, once a fortnight, I get a day out.”’ 

‘* And little enough, tovo,”’ said the woman, who had drawn from him all she 


‘* A fellow in whose welfare I take 





| desired to ascertain. 


On entering the cell they found Bill, whose countenance betrayed vexation 

and fatigue, tor he was tired affecting the sick man, smoking his short pipe 
| He stared fixedly at the old lady, and not knowing in what character she 
presented herself, very wisely held his tongue. 

‘*Oh my son! my dear, wicked, unhappy son !’’ she exclaimed, throwing her 
arms around his neck ; “little did I think to see you in such a place.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ thought Bill, taking the cue; ‘‘ comes the maternal dodge.” 

‘“*T have brought you some tracts,’’ added the agent of Dan Utting, at the 
same time drawing out several from her pocket; ‘‘O may they soften your 


** Not so hard, mother, arter all,’’ replied the prisoner, ‘‘ since I am deuced 
glad to see you. I ’as all my natteral feelins. ow is Betsy and the kids?’ 

The pretended widow began to hold forth on the hackneyed theme ot honesty 
being the best policy; of the sin of deceit, and coveting the property of one’s 
neighbors; and the beauty of repentance. So long and eloquently did she 
dwell upon these subjects that the officer who accompanied her began to feel 
more tired than edified, and left them together. 

As he quitted the cell the old hypocrite commenced singing a hymn. 

‘Stash that howling,’’ growled Bill, at the end of the second verse: ‘ 
hears enough of that in chapel.’’ 

Whether his visitor considered that they had plenty of time before them and 
might as well employ it that way as any other, or was delighted with her own 
music, we cannot take upon ourselves to decide; but she continued to howl, as 
the speaker somewhat ungallantly as well as ungratefully called it, till she had 
finished the last line. 

‘*What am I to do?’’ demanded the convict, when she had concluded. 

“What I tell you. Ask no questions; all has been considered and arranged 
You must have staunch friends,’’ added the woman, ‘to risk so much to get 
you out of Newgate. Now listen to me,’’ she continued; your escape depends 
on the attention you pay to my directions. I have brought you a dress so 
closely resembling mine that the maker could scarcely tell the one from the 

| other. At one the officer who brought me here will be at dinner; walk boldly 

| up to the lodge, ten to one but you pass through unquestioned. At the end 
of the street you will find a cab waiting, No. 1,197; get in and pronounce the 
word, ‘home.’ The driver will know where to take you.” 
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« And what will become of you?’’ demanded Bill, in a tone of surprise, for 
he had not the slightest faith in the disinterestedness of his fellow-creatures. 

“y” re the woman, calmly, ‘‘chall not attempt to quit the prison till 
a few minutes past two, when my turnkey will have returned. Make Laste; 
here are your things.”’ ‘ , 

By some extraordinary contrivance the speaker, who in reality was remark- 
ably thin, had arranged everything necessary for the disguise on her own person. 
She had two gowns; the shawl was a double one; cap, shoes and stockings bad 
been stowed in the same capacious receptacle from which she had drawn the 
tracts; a widow’s bonnet, with a deep crape border, a fac simile of the one she 
wore, completed the costume. ‘ ‘ 

Bill vowed he would be blowed if it wasn’t the neatest thing he had seen for 
a long time. s 

One by one the articles were stowed under the pallet, on which 
remained seated. d 4 P 

Rxactly at half-past twelve Bill Spuggins commenced his toilette, which was 
concluded as the clock struck one. The disguise was perfect. 

‘In ten minutes more,”’ observed the female, with incomparable self-posses- 
sion, ‘‘ we shall both be prisoners or you will be free. Courage,”’ she added, in 
a lower tone; “‘ and mind you do not take too tong strides as you pass through 
the yard.’’ 

«You don’t seem much to mind it,” observed the convict. 

‘¢ | have risked my liberty a dozen times at least,’’ was the reply. 
I serve pay well; when I accept the bribe I count the danger.” ; 

For several minutes after the departure of the felon the woman stood listen- 
ing at the door of the cell, intense anxiety depicted on every feature. Gradu- 
ally the muscles of her face relaxed, and a faint smile unclosed her lately 
compressed lips. She knew that he must have passed the lodge unquestioned. 

Still she had an hour to remain—an hour of doubt and terror. How her 
heart beat each time she heard the fall of a footstep in the passage, or the 
sound of some voice speaking in a higher key than usual. The minutes seemed 
hours. 

The prison clock struck two, and she began to arrange for her departure. 
Every eye she imagined seemed fixed upon her as she paced through the yard; 
still her strong nerve never flinched: at last she reached the lodge, where, to 
her delight, she found the turnkey who had first received her. 

‘‘ Well, mother,’’ said the man, ‘‘ had enough of the prison ?”’ 

The visitor wiped her eyes, and sighed deeply: she was too much agitated to 
speak. 

Pe Poor thing!’’ thought the officer, as he turned the ponderous key in the 
outward door to give her egress; “‘ who would have thought that such a re- 
spectable-looking woman had been the mother of a reprobate like Bill 
Spugzins ?”’ : ; 

And with this observation he returned to his seat in the lodge. 

When the disguised convict emerged into the street, he found the cab, No. 
1,197, waiting as the agent of th» undertaker had described; he entered it 
without a word, and remarked with satisfaction that he was being drawn 
towards Gray’s-inn-lane. He had no wish to encounter Roderick Hastings, 
whom he had so cleverly deceived; and, but for the female attire, which em- 
barrassed him, would have preferred being lett to his own resources. 

In Jess than an hour he was seated in the little back parlor relating the par- 
ticulars of his escape to Dan Utting. 

‘Cleverly managed,’’ muttered the old man, with a chuckle: “‘ that woman 
is worth her weight in gold, she has the cunning of a fox, and the nerve of a 
lion. By-the-bye,’’ he added, ‘‘ I suppose you don’t care how soon you are re- 
stored to your own sex again ?”’ 

Bill frankly avowed that such was the case; petticoats, to use his own words, 
being about the uncomfortablest things as a gentleman could wear. 

The undertaker eyed him critically for an instant, and left the room, but in 
a few minutes returned, with a complete suit of clothes, similar to those worn 
by a mute at a funeral. 

‘‘ Fit you toa T,”’ he said, as the convict pulledthemon. ‘ Whata respect- 
able appearance they give you! Why, Calcraft wouldn’t know you if you were 
to meet him.’’ 

At the name of the hangman the ruffian shuddered; it jarred fearfully with 
the thoughts over which he had been brooding while in prison. 

‘Pass us both by,’’ he replied, witha sneer. ‘‘ I’ve been too wide awake to 
place myself in his clutches as yet.’’ 

The undertaker produced a bottle of brandy, and over its contents contrived 
to draw from his guest all that he wished to know—the name of Roderick 
Hastings, and the motives which had induced that worthy gentleman to risk 
so large a sum as five hundred pounds to obtain the liberation of Bill Spuggins. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


Beware of yonder dog! 
Look, when he fawns he bites ; and when he bites 
His venomed tooth will rankle to the death, 
Have not to do with him ; beware of him,—SnuasgsPeaRe. 


On the following morning Roderick Hastings, whilst seated at his breakfast, 
read the following paragraphs in the Times. The first was headed “ Extra- 
ordinary Evasion from Prison.’’ 

‘¢ Yesterday a prisoner, named Spuggins, charged with returning from trans- 
portation before his time, made his escape from Newgate, disguised in female 
attire. It is supposed that his mother, who had obtained permission to visit 
him, supplied him with the disguise. The order was granted by Sheriff Potts, 
upon an application from one of the most eminent banking houses in the city. 

‘* We have since heard that the letter purporting to be written by the head 
of the firm alluded to, has turned out to be a forgery.”’ 

“Humph!’’? muttered the reader, after perusing the paragraph twice. 
“Dan Utting did not deceive me; he had earned liis recompense. What can 
the rascal mean by avoiding me? Was the story of the papers a feigned one? 
or does he think to sell them to my enemy ?”’ 

The second commenced with ‘* Horrible Murder !’’ 

** A woman well known in the neighborhood of the Seven Dials by the name 
of Bet, the keeper of a notorious lodging-house for thieves end other depraved 
characters, was found murdered last night, about eight o’clock. The unfortu- 
nate victim, it seems, had been alone in the house. Suspicion has fallen on 
one of her lodgers, a German, well known to the police by the name of Han 
the Slasher, the fellow who first gave information of the crime, which he either 
had, or pretended to have discovered on his return home. 

“Up to the present time he strongly denies his guilt.”’ 

Although the master of Crowshall knew not whether Bill Spuggins had 
a wife or not, he could not avoid somehow or other connecting the two para- 
graphs together. What more likely, he thought, than that the desperate 
ruffian, cast loose upon his own resources in Loudon, should have committed 
both robbery ani murder to supply himself with the means of quitting the 
country. 

‘Curse the fellow,’’? he exclaimed. ‘ There’s one 
taken, he is sure to be hanged. Would [ had never heard his name.” 

As he that evening approached the lamp-post close to the Duke of York’s 
column, he noticeda thickset powerful looking man standing directly under the 
light. The fellow stared him full in the face, and, without knowing why, 
Roderick shuddered as he passed him. 

At any other time, and in any other frame of mind, lhe would scarcely have 
noticed such an incident, but now it caused him to slacken his pace, as if he 
expected to be followed. He was right: in a few seconds he heard a quick 
short step behind, turned, and stood face to face with the unknown. 

“ What want you?’’ he demanded, involuntarily stepping aside. 

**To speak with you,’’ was the reply. ‘I’ve waited long enough.’’ 

Roderick knew the voice, although he had only heard it once before. It was 
that of the convict; but the suit of black had so changed his appearance, that 
he might well have passe! him without recognition. 

There was something unnaturally pale and haggard in the expression of the 
ruffian’s features, which did not escape the notice of so keen an observer as 
the man who, after ail, was the greater villain of the two. The paragraphs in 
the morning’s Times recurred to his mind at once. 

“Oh! it is you, is it?’’ ue said; ‘‘a pretty trick you have played me.” 

“* Not wuss than I’ve been played,” replied Bill. ‘I ain’t closed my eyes, or 
tasted a bit since I—that is, for the last twenty-four hours.”’ 

His hearer noticed the hesitation, and it confirmed his suspicions. 

‘*Have you brought the papers ’’’ he demanded, eagerly. 

ae No.” 

‘* Raseal,’’ exclaimed Roderick in a tone of bitter disappointment, ‘‘ do you 
think to trifle with me? to plunder me with impunity? Tell me what has 
become of them, or was it merely a trick to obtain your liberty ?”’ 

“I brought them with me to England,”’ replied the convict, ‘‘and gave them 
to one who premised to keep them safe; but the jade sold me.”’ 

** And you murdered her,’’ added the gentleman lowering his voice. 

Bill started, and jiastily thrust his hand into his side pocket. 
‘Be calm,’’ continued the speaker in a determined tone. 
and there are police at each end of the gardens. [If I raise my voice escape is 
impossible. Why, man, there is a spot of blood upon your shirt, and see how 
your hand trembles. Calm yourself; had it been my intention to betray you, I 

should have done so at once.”’ 

The guilty wretch looked at him doubtfally. 

“*T have employment for you,’’ added the tempter 

The hand was withdrawn from th and the coat rapidly 
as to hide the tell-tale evidence on the front of his shirt 

“Pll do it, anything you please if you wont split on me,” 
assassin. ‘| never felt in this way afore: I spose it’s for want o’ 
keep my spirits up.”’ 

** Afore?”’ repeated the gentleman, significantly; ‘‘ then it’s not the first 

**No! no! no!’ hastily interrupted Bill. ‘I did not mean that.” 

The ignorant and the educated ruffian walked in silence together till they 
reached the park, where they were less liable to observation, and then Roderick 
unfolded his plan. He offered to provide his companion the means of quitting 
the country, provided he ted him in securing the person of Mabel and 
earrying her off to Crowshall 

“‘And murder her?’’ whispered 
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which he supposed Bet had sold to the detectives, hanging at the head of his 
victim’s bed, and the sight of it had so upset him that he had not had suffi- 
cient nerve to plunder the place. 

‘© You won’t split on a fellow,”’ he said. 

‘«Pshaw, man! don’t I want your services? What better security would 
you have for your safety? Men do not wantonly betray the instrument they 
have a use for—till it has served them,’’ he mentally added. ‘‘If you prefer 
remaining in the country, and risking detection,’ he added, speaking aloud, 
“you can do so.”’ 

‘No, no !”? exclaimed Bill, hastily. ‘‘I can’t breathe in safety here ; the 
air is thick as a November fog, although it seems so clear. Shrieks are ringing 
in my ears, and every minute I feel a hot splash and a trickling over my 
hands; I must trust you, though you were the devil himself. I shall forget it 
all in ’Meriky,’’ he added ; *‘ people do forget things there.’’ 

‘«] shall expect you then?’’ observed the gentleman. 

‘‘T am sure to come,” replied the man, ‘for you are the only hope between 
me and the gallows.’’ 

With these words he strode hastily away, leaving Roderick to return to 
Carlton Gardens alone. 

From the time of Mabel’s voluntary separation from her unworthy husband, 
she had taken up her abode at Richmond, where she led a solitary, restless 
The Hon. Edgar Sutton, since the 
disappointment of his hope of obtaining the estate, forgot there was such 
a person in existence ; whilst Lord Mountjoy and his equally pompous wife 
remembered only the disgrace she had brought upon their blood by a mesal- 
liance with an adventurer. 

Mabel passed the greater portion of her time in wandering in the most 
retired recesses of the park, or the lonely lanes lying between Richmond, 
Sheen, and Mortlake, as far as possible from the groups full of mirth and life, 
who sought those sylvan seenes for healthful recreation ; for the sight of hap- 
piness in others was distasteful to her, and the sound of innocent laughter 
jarred upon her nerves like a ciscord in the sweetest music. 

Roderick, who, by means of his spies, was well informed of these lonely 
walks, laid his plans accordingly. He was resolved, at any risk, to get posses- 
sion of her person ; and it was not long before, with the assistance of his new 
ally, he accomplished his purpose. 

His victim was indulging in one of her solitary rambles between Richmond 
and Sheen, pondering on her miserable fate—chewing the cud of memories 
which make the heart sick, when a close carriage approached, driven by a man 
whose features were partially concealed by a large shawl, twisted negligently 
round his neck. He had not exactly the air of a servant, neither did he 
possess the distinguishing marks of a gentleman; but something between the 
two. She knew not why, but her heart beat violently as the vehicle 
approached. She would have retraced her steps, but her limbs refused their 
office ; and to hide her terror and confusion, she pretended to gather some of 
the wild flowers which grew in the hedges on either side of the road. 

**T am weak,’’ she murmured ; ‘‘ weak as a child.’’ 

Suddenly the sound of the wheels ceased, and, before she could turn, she 
found herself grasped in the arms of a man who had sprung from the carriage. 
They were those of Bill Spuggins. 

‘* Release me!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* No use screaming, ma’am,’’ replied the ruffian, in a brutal tone. 
that sort of thing ; no one will hear you.”’ 

The cries were repeated. 

‘* Despatch !’’ said the driver. 

Mabel recognized the voice of her husband, and fainted. 

‘* Fortune tavors us,’’? observed Roderick, coolly. ‘No; lift her in. 
have the gag and the cords ; the blinds are up.’’ 

The accomplice in this act of unmanly violence conveyed his insensible 
burden to the vehicle, placed her on the seat, and followed his employer, who 
had descended from the box, locked the door, mounted again, and drove off. 

Once, and once only, a faint scream was heard—and all was hushed. 

That same night the carriage of Roderick Hastings, Esq., with a heavy im- 
perial on the top, the shutters up, and the doors carefully secured, started by 
train from London, under the charge of the valet Bender, who, to do him 
justice, had not the slightest idea of its containing a prisoner, or rather, we 
might add, prisoners, for Bill was the travelling companion of Mabel. 

The second night they reached Crowshall, where Roderick, who had travelled 
by the same train, was ready to receive them. 

The well-bred ruffian smiled sarcastically as his victim alighted. He ex- 
pected to see her crushed and spirit-broken ; on the contrary, she regarded 
him with scorn and defiance; but, although Bill had removed the gag on 
entering the park, she disdained to uttera word either of reproach or entreaty. 

‘*Follow me, madam,’’ he said, ‘‘to your apartment. Resistance is useless. 
Iam your husband, know the authority which the law gives me over you, and 
am determined to exert it.’’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ exclaimed the housekeeper, who had heard of the arrival of 
the carriage, ‘‘ my lady returned. Welcome, welcome back,’’ she added, with 
a curtsey, ‘‘to Crowshall.”’ - 

‘‘Tam brought here to be murdered,’’ said the unhappy woman, for the 
first time breaking silence, ‘‘ by the beggar I enriched. Remember my words 
when you shall see me dead.”’ 

**Silence,’’ interrupted her master, fiercely. ‘‘ Do you not perceive that she 
is mad—wickedly mad? Have you forgotten her conduct on our last visit ?”’ 

Mrs. Tidy shook her head in commiseration. The extraordinary conduct of 
her mistress at the period alluded to gave but too good a color to the charge. 

‘* Now, madam, do you choose to follow me to your chamber?’ demanded 
Roderick, in a resolute tone, ‘‘ or must your keeper use his authority ?’’ 

His confederate approached, and the mistress of Crowshall shrank back with 
terror and disgust. 

‘‘ Take me where you will,’’ she said; ‘‘ only relieve me from his presence.’’ 

Instead of being conveyed, as she anticipated, to the apartment she had 
previously occupied, her husband, with a refinement of cruelty, conducted her 
to the one in which her brother had died. He calculated on the effect whtich 
long hours of solitude in a place so fraught with recollections would produce 

upon her over-excited brain. 

As he threw open the door she shuddered. 
Harry had she found courage to enter it. 

‘“Not there,’’? she murmured, ‘‘ not there.’’ 

‘“* There, madam,”’ replied her destroyer; ‘‘ it is the fitting place for the affec- 
tionate sister, the disinterested heiress, who watched her brother’s dying bed, 
counted his parting breath. You thought to crush me,”’ he added, in an un- 
der tone. ‘* Fool! the blow has only recoiled upon yourself.”’ 

‘*Oh! it is right that 1 should be reproached, overwhelmed with shame!’’ 
exclaimed Mabel, clenching her hands: ‘‘ drain the cup of shame and degrada- 
tion to its very dregs; but not by you, unmanly coward, mercenary yillain!’’ 

With an insulting laugh Roderick thrust her into the chamber @nd locked 
the door. 

The following morning Bill Spuggins presented himself before the master of 
Crowshal), to claim the promised reward for his services, the means of quitting 
England. 

‘*T cannot part with you yet,’’ was the reply; ‘‘I have no one here upon 
whom I can rely, except my valet Bender, and he, though faithful enough, 
lacks nerve. You must wait a few days till the arrival of my wife’s waiting 
woman Therese; I can depend on her.’’ 

‘Tt’s on account of Bender that I am in a hurry to leave,’’ observed the con- 
vict. ‘‘I don’t half like him; he has an uncommon sly look, asks all kinds of 
questions, aud——’”’ 

‘Pah!’ interrupted Roderick, ‘‘I am sure of him; besides, where can you 
be so safely hid as here? who would think of looking for the escaped felon from 
Newgate—the murderer of the old lodging-house keeper,’’ he added, in a whis- 
per, ‘‘in Crowshall, the ancient seat of the Herberts, the most aristocratic 
mansion in the country ?’”’ 

‘*] don’t know,’’ muttered the wretched man; “‘ but justice has somehow 
got such curious eyes. I’ve heard folks say she was blind, but I can’t believe 
it. I feel, as I walk about, when I eat, even when I sleep,’’ he added, “ that 
she has got them fixed a starin’ on me. Let me go.”’ 

** Not till Therese arrives.’’ 

* And when will that be?’’ 

“In five days.”’ 

‘¢ Five days more.”* groaned the convict. ‘‘1 shouldn’t so much mind it if I 
could keep awake all the time; but the nights—the dreams—the dreams.’’ 

His employer smilei as he dismissed him. Roderick’s time for dreaming had 
not come yet, but it was drawing near. 


‘* What means this violence? Help—help!’’ 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


The dream’s here still; even when I wake it is 
Within me, as without me; not imagined, felt. —SnHaAKESPEARE. 


IT was soon rumored in the village that Mabel had been brought back to Crow- 
shall, and was kept under restraint. Some said that she was mad, and 
obliged to have a keeper; others, that she was only mischievous. Many blamed 
and but few pitied her, for her’s had not been the life of active benevolence 
vhich commands the gratitude of the poor, the respect of the rich, or, what is 
far better, the approbation of her own heart 
When these reports re:iched the ears of Nan Willis they naturally set her 
thinking. All feeling of hatred towards the family of Herbert had long been 
xtinct in her breast. She had outlived resentment, or, rather, it had been but 
oo largely gratified ; and she experienced something like pity at the fate of 
he once beautiful and high-born girl ; a solitary prisoner in the home of her 
hildhood ; at the mercy of the man who had never yet shown mercy ; whose 
vealth had been her gift—whose gratitude had been the destruction of her 
iappin 
During the rest of the day on which she first heard the news, the old woman 
remained secluded in her solitary cottage, brooding over the means to release 
label, or, at least, to warn her son against committing any positive violence. 
Few who regard-d her attenuated form, and the signs of age, so much 
rreater than tl lity in Nan, would have imagined the amount of activity 
ind strength » really possessed. It was her humor to assume by day the 
tottering gait of decrepitude ; but at night, the period generally selected for 
her wanderings, she would gliée about with the silence, and almost the rapi- 
lity, of a shadow 
Exactly as the old church clock struck the hour of midnight the old woman 
extinguished the lamp and quitted her cottage, without taking the precaution 
to fasten the door. True, it contained but little to tempt the cupidity of the 
robber ; and as for other intrusions, the terror in which Nan was held by the 
superstitious inhabitants of the place was a sufficient protection. 
Instead of the churchyard—her usual haunt—she directed her steps, on the 
present occasion, towards the manor-house, the dwelling from which she had 
been so ruthlessly expelled sixty years before, when a mere child 
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The excitement in the village from these reports did not exceed that of the 
servants’ hall, caused by the uncouth manners and singular conduct of Bill 
Spuggins, who was known only by the name of ‘“the keeper.’’ 

It was proposed that some one should creep from the room, and ascertain 
whether the keeper slept or not, but no one volunteered. Bender was the only 

rson, perhaps, who could have mustered sufficient courage for the task; but 
e had many reasons for not pushing himself forward. His was a difficult game 
to play; being detected singly in acting the spy upon one who possessed the 
confidence of Roderick was far more likely to excite that gentlemen’s suspi- 
cions than making one in a manifestation in which the rest of the servants 
joined. As no one could be prevailed on to venture, all decided to go; and just 
as the clock struck two they quitted their hiding-place, a vague feeling of terror 
mingled with curiosity marked on the countenance of each. 

On cautiously entering the servants’ hall they discovered the object of their 
search sleeping in the arm-chair by the fire, which had nearly burnt down; his 
pipe and the half-emptied bottle on the table beside him. 

As the light of the candle which Bender carried fiashed on the features of 
the murderer, the servants involuntarily drew back; there was something 
unearthly in their expression, the entire countenance being ghastly pale, and 
bathed in a profuse perspiration, the lips strongly compressed, and the brows 
knit like those of a man in agony. 

But what most excited their attention was the singular appearance of his 
short black hair, which rose and fell with every heave of his brawny chest; 
groans, murmurs, and broken words from time to time escaped him 

‘Lord forgive me if I’m wrong,’’ whispered the housekeeper, at the same 
time clinging to the arm of the fat coachman for support, ‘‘ but he looks like 
—like—a ‘? 

* Very,’’ said the man, divining the word she would have pronounced had 
she found courage. 

A shrill laugh from the outside of the hall startled them terribly, but pro- 
duced no effect on the sleeper. Some thought it was the wind, which at times 
would whistle and scream like a thing of life as it played round the old quoins 
and turrets of the manor-house, but the still-room maid dec!ared she had seen 
a face at the window. 

She was right: it was old Nan’s; but it had disappeared so rapidly that none 
of the girl’s fellow servants believed her. 

‘* Hush,’’ said the valet, who had been watching the sleeper with professional 
interest. ‘‘He speaks.’’ 

‘* No use, no use,’’ muttered Bill between his clenched teeth. 
do it.”? 

‘*Do what?’’ mentally asked Bender. 

‘¢ How hot her blood is,’’ added the wretch, who evidently imagined that he 
was struggling with some one in his dreams. ‘‘ Reveoge is sweeter than gold.’’ 

‘¢ What does he mean ?”’ exclaimed the housekeeper, no longer able to mas- 
ter her terror. 

‘¢ Murder!’’ screamed the same voice which had previously alarmed them. 

This time the features of Nun were visible to all, for she stood with them 
glued to the window, gibing, mocking, and pointing to the sleeping man in the 
chair. 

The shrieks of the woman became so loud that the spell of sleep was 
broken. Bill started up, and, looking wildly around him, demanded what had 
occurred. 

At the same instant Roderick, who had been engaged in writing letters in the 
library, alarmed by the confusion, entered the servants’ hall. 

‘* What means all this ?’’ 

The valet directed his attention to the window where Nan still stood pale 
and menacing. Her son bit his lips with ill-concealed wrath as he recognized 
her. 

“She has been shrieking murder all night round the house,’’ said the 
coachman. 

** Could not rest in our beds,’’ added the footman. 

‘* How the keeper,’’ observed Bender, ‘‘ managed to sleep through the noise I 
can’t imagine; but I suppose he was tired.’’ 

‘* What noise?’’ growled Bill. 

The domestics pointed to the figure of Nan, which the ruffian had not 
before observed. As he turned round she pointed to him, and, uttering another 
of her unearthly cries, disappeared from the window. 

The terrors of his still excited conscience smote the murderer. He imagined 
that it was the shade of his victim, which conviction, coupled with his fate 
dream, so unnerved him, that he staggered back to the chair he had just 
quitted, and sank helpless as a child into it. 

‘*Tt’s all up with me,’ he groaned; ‘‘ why didn’t I spread it ?”’ 

‘*Leave the room!’ exclaimed Roderick, sternly, to the domestics, fearing 
the guilty man might utter words doubly compromising. ‘‘ As for you, sir,’’ 
he added, addressing the valet, ‘‘I will speak with you presently in my own 
room. No reply; away with you at once.’’ 

All withdrew, glad to be let off so cheaply, and the speaker and Bill were 
left alone. 

** Are you mad,’’ demanded the former, ‘‘that you invite men to pry inte 
your conduct, and bring disgrace upon me for having sheltered you ?”’ 

‘*It will out,’’ faltered the convict; ‘‘I have seen her.’’ 

‘Seen whom ?”’ 

‘*My wife, Bet—or rayther her ghost. I never believed in such things afore, 
but seein’ is believin’. She stood there—there, at the window,’’ he continued; 
with a shudder; ‘ her face white as a sheet, a-screeching murder, just as she 
did when—ugh!”’ 

The shudder which shook his frame proved how vivid and terrible was the 
recollection. 

‘‘Pshaw?’’ muttered Roderick, in a tone of contempt; ‘the face you saw 
was not half so white as your own lily-livered conscience—it belonged to the 
living and not to the dead. I saw it as well as you—have seen it a hundred 
times before, and doubtless shall encounter it as often again.”’ 

“Tt worn’t a spirit, then ?’’ 

‘Tt was a devilish mischievous one,’’ replied his employer, ‘‘in the shape of 
an old woman named Nan Willis—half maniac and half witch; she’s always 
prying about, listening to catch stray words, that she may denounce men to the 
police. Her tongue has sent more than one man to the gallows already.”’ 

Released from his worst fears, Bill Spuggins vowed with an oath that she’d 
better not let him catch her watching him, and added something about doing 
for her. 

“Take care she does not do for you,’’ observed the master of the house, who 
had his own reasons for exciting the fury of the ruffian against her. ‘*‘ Most 
likely she has been set to watch. Heaven knows what incautious words you 
may not have uttered in your sleep. If you can’t help chattering in your 
dreams, you might at least have the common sense to indulge your weakness 
in your chamber, with the door locked between yourself and the world.” 

‘‘No—no. I tell youl can’t rest there!’’ exclaimed the convict. ‘It was 
in her bed that I—that I did for Bet. I see faces mocking and grinning at me 
through the curtains. I should go mad in bed!’”’ 

His hearer shrugged his shoulders. He slept peaceably enough; such dreams 
never haunted his pillow; but then it was not every one who possessed the 
nerve of Roderick Hastings. 

‘* And where does this old ’oman hang out?’ inquired the speaker, after a 
pause; ‘*there can be no harm in knowing that.”’ 

‘‘In rather a lonely cottage situated between the chech and the village,” 
answered the gentleman, in a tone of indifference, as if he had not understood 
the motive of the question. ‘‘ But if you are curious to see her, to convince 
yourself that it was a thing of flesh and blood, and not the ghost of your wife, 
ten to one but you find her any night in the churchyard,—she has a strange 
fancy for walking there.’’ 

‘‘Oh, in the churchyard!” repeated Bill, dwelling on each word. 

‘So I hear,’’ said Roderick. ‘‘In fact, I have frequently seen herthere. Of 
course,’’ he added, ‘‘ you would not attempt any violence.’’ 

‘* Of course not, master.’’ 

“ Especially near the manor-house,’’ added the speaker. 

‘* Not for the world.”’ 

The educated ruffian perfectly understood the tone in which the ignorant, 
but not more guilty one replied to him. He had long been tired of Nan’s 
reproaches for his unnatural conduct towards her; he feared her newly 
awakened remorse, and cared little by what means he got rid of her, provided 
he had no direct hand in the affair. Monster as he was, he shuddered at the 
thought of actually committing parricide. 

‘* Master,’’ said the convict, ‘‘ give me the means to quit England, and let 
me go. If I stop here the devil will tempt me to more mischief. I never see 
the eyes of the servants fixed upon me, but I fancy they have found me out. I 
never see a stranger approaching the house, but my heart jumps as if it would 
leap out of my mouth. I never hear voices talking loudly in the hall, that I 
don’t take ’em for the officers inquiring for me. Do let me go.”’ 

‘* Not till the arrival of Therese,’’ replied his employer, coolly. 

‘* Amen Corner knew thee,’’ muttered the terrified wretch, between his teeth; 
** thee beest a hard taskmaster.’’ 

‘*But a liberal one to those who understand and serve me faithfully,” 
observed the possessor of Crowshall, marking the word ‘‘ understand” with a 
strong emphasis. ‘ Your only danger at present,’’ he added, ‘‘ arises from the 
prying curiosity of Nan Willis and her babbling tongue. Heaven knows what 
she overheard and may report.”’ 

The convict regarded him steadfastly for several minutes, as if to assure 
himself that he right interpreted his wishes, then turned aside with an air 
of disappointment, feeling that all further appeal to his generosity would be 
useless. 

His hand was on the share, he might not withdraw from the task. 

‘If he would only speak out,’’ mentally ejaculated Bill. 

Now this was the very thing Roderick Hastings would not do. Playing at 
cross purposes with his mother might prove a losing game. He could glance 
at his purpose but not speak it. 

Leaving the hints he had given and the fears he had excited to work his pur 
pose, he retreated from the servants’ hall to his own apartment, where he had 
directed the valet to wait for him. 

‘* Bender,”’ he said, as he threw himself into an easy chair, ‘‘ 1 have no fault 
to find with your services hitherto, but I like people about me whom I can 
understand. Now, I don’t exactly comprehend the share you bave taken in 
this night’s affair; perhaps you will explain it.” 

‘“* Certainly, gir,’’ replied the man, with the utmost self-possession. Perhaps 
there was a little too much of that valuable quality; for his master, who had 
been ey ving him closely, interrupted him. 

‘*One word,’’ he added. ‘‘ You will find me quite as clever in detecting a lie 
asyouc a beintelling one. A lie is a thing I never pardon, unless told in my 
service.’ 


**T swore I’d 





(70 be continued.) 
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F .FTEENTH ANNUAL 


HOUSATONIC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, GREAT BAR- 
RINGTON, MASS. 

WE present our readers with a view of the fifteenth annual Cattle 

Show and Fair of the Housatonic Agricultural Society, held at Great 

Barrington, September 24, 25 and 26, taken at the trial of female 

horsemanship, in which eleven young ladies competed for the prizes 





NATURAL BRIDGF, MACKINAC ISLAND, MICHIGAN, 


which were awarded, not for the greatest speed, but for the most 
graceful riding, and superior skill in the management of the horses. 
It was a beautiful spectacle, and the assembled multitude testified 
their admiration by repeated cheers for the fair equestrians upon 
every display of their skill and courage in the management of their 
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SUGAR ROCK, MACKINAC ISLAND, MICHIGAN. 
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SHOW AND FAIR OF TILE HOUSATONIC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


horses. The grounds are very conveniently and tastefully laid oft; 


the entrance is about twenty-five feet above the level of the track, | 


and fronts on the main street of the town. The grounds are entirely 
surrounded by a high fenee. The Fair building is a large three- 
story erection, the lower story being fitted up with stalls for the ex- 
hibition of heavy articles. The track is of an oval form, half a mile 
in circumference, inclosing the grounds used for the plowing and 
spading matches. ‘he display of horses was very large, and large 
sums of money changed hands among the spectators on the trotting 
matches; but the trial by the ladies was the best feature of the day. 
It was really refreshing, after the other races, in which almost every 
one was watching with intense interest their ‘‘ favorite,” and betting 
their money, some on the ‘bob-tailed nag” and others on the 
“bay,” to witness this contest, in which no one could decide who 
were entitled to the prizes. If we had been the judge to award the 
prizes we should have given eleven instead of two premiums. The 


LIFE IN THE FAN WEST. 


| exhibition of stock, agricultural implements, produce, flowers and 


and the roof, viewing the races. 


domestic manufactures was very large. The Fair building was 
crowded with spectators from morning till night, also the balconies 


was estimated at fifty thousand. Upon the left of the picture we 
present one cf the features of the exhibition—an old lumber-box 


| wagon, containing a barrel of new cider, commanded by an ancient 


negro, who retailed it out to the excited multitude. There were 
some dozen of these establishments present, also the usual number 
of corn salve, whip, book, candy and peanut merchants. The Fair 
passed off very quietly, although, for a ‘* Maine Law State,” we 
thought there was a great many ‘“ national men” present, who 
** knew no north, south, east or west ;”’ in fact had no idea of any 


points of the compass whatever. 


| 


EXTRAORDINARY INTELLIGENCE.—There has been nobody killed 
for a whole week on the Camden and Amboy Railroad ! 





LOUP FORK FERRY, NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 
























GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS, 


| NATURAL CURIOSITIES AT MACKINAC, MICHIGAN, 


In this issue we present our rcaders with two small engravings of 
special objects of interest at Mackinac, a splendid view and descrip- 
tion of which we have given in a recent number of our paper. Mack- 
inac is a U.S. military post, which was for some time commanded by 
Capt. Martin Scott, of coon celebrity, unquestionably the best rifle 
and pistol shot in the country. He was killed in the Mexican war. 
Mackinac presents a busied and novel scene in the Fall of each 
year at the time of the “Indian payment.’’ The aborigines pitch 
their tents and wigwams along the beach, and traders and gamblers 
generally contrive to get the most of the poor Indians’ money ina 
few days. There is quite a village here, and a flourishing trade is 
carried on in white fish, which are salted in barrels, and exported 
quite largely. It used to be facetiously observed, that a white fish 
was a legal tender in Mackinac, as an undressed hide was formerly 








(SEF PAGE 294.) 


considered a *‘ California bank-note.”’ These fish were used for change 


| in their barter trade about in the same manner that the Mexicans 
nn L | use soap. The white-fish business is quite lucrative, having wholly 
The number of persons present | ; 


built up the village to its present prosperity. It is currently reported 
at Mackinac that poor people feed white fish to their horses and 
cattle in the winter season. The fort is introduced in Major 
Richardson’s famous Indian novel “* Wacousta.” Perhaps no place 
in the Union is so isolated as Mackinac in the winter. The straits 
and all other avenues of approach are frozen over for three ot four 
long and dreary months, and they have no communication whatever 
with the rest of the world, except by messengers and carriers, wh? 
occasionally go and come on foot over the ice to the northern p*" 
of the Michigan peninsula. The mail is carried in this way @° | 
person’s back, who travels through the deep snows of this dreary an 
desolate region. From Detroit, by land, it is a long, wearisome @fiu 
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* ‘ournéy to reach the straits of Mackinac, 
rae Senet over the ice is attended with consid- 
erable danger. The residents of Mackinac are in- 
telligent, contented, and happy. With the opening 
of lake navigation in the ey they commence a 
bustling and active life—sel fish, wood, vegeta- 
bles, milk, etc., to the steamers which invariably 
touch here for these supplies. Navigation is usually 
« open” —that is to say, steamers run here—from seven 
and a half to eight months in the year. The climate 
of Mackinac in the summer is most lovely ; the at- 
mosphere is clear as the crystal waters of the lake, 
and cool breezes keep away mosquitoes and other 

ests of the season, making a sojourn of a few weeks 
a source of unalloyed enjoyment. Tourists generally 
visit this spot, which is the entrepot of Sault te Marie 
and whole Bake Superior region, and it is strange that 
it has not yet become a place of fashionable resort, 
since railroads and steamboats have so annihilated 
space and time as to bring it within two days’ travel 
of New York. There are several objects of curiosity 
and interest about the island, among the most pro- 
minent of which are ‘ Sugar-loaf Rock” (with its 
famous “ Devil’s Den’’) and the ‘ Natural Bridge,” 
the latter though smaller and of less pretensions, not 
unlike the celebrated natural bridge at Virginia, 
which are generally visited by steamboat passengers, 
who improve the stoppage of an hour or so while the 
boat is ‘‘wooding” or ‘‘coaling,” to stroll through 
the fort and about the island. 


HON. ANSON BURLINGAME. 


Ir has been said very justly, that some men are made 
by circumstances, and others make themselves and | 
make circumstances. The prominent position occu- | 
pied by Mr. Burlingame is the result in a degree of 
all these influences combined, for he is indebted to 
the excitements of the hour for the opportunity to 
display his peculiar qualities, and to himself alone for 
the use he has made of them. By stepping into the 
arena as the champion of his friends in the matters 
against Mr. Brooks of South Carolina, he at once from 
the peculiar state of public opinion secured an audi- 
ence, and for the moment has made his name familiar 
throughout the Republic. Mr. Burlingame as a 
speaker is eloquent, and has the charm which results 
from the feeling that the speaker is in earnest. 
Upon his recent return to Massachusetts from 
Washington, he was received with unusual parade, 
perhaps surpassing in enthusiasm what was ever 
before bestowed upon a Massachusetts member of 
Congress, Daniel Webster not excepted. On the Ist 
of October he was nominated by the Republicans for 
re-election in the fifth Congressional district, and will 
be returned to Congress without opposition. Mr. Bur- 
lingame is quite a young man, probably thirty-five 
years of age. He is a native of “the great West,” 
and first attracted attention in Boston by attending a 
public meeting, and defending the State of Michigan, 
which we believe to be his native State, from some 
political charge, for the moment interesting the 
people. Having attracted attention when very young 
among certain parties in Chicago, he was finally sent 
to Cambridge law school, and before he graduated, 
fell in love with a beautiful New England lady, whom 
he eventually married, and which probably led to his 
making the State of Massachu setts his home. 





———— we a 


A GROUP OF SEA LIONS, INHABITANTS OF THE 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


Tue Falkland Islands form a group of some two hundred, in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, lying some two hundred and fifty miles north 
east from Terra del Fuego. Only two of these islands are of any 
considerable size, they are called respectively, East and West Falk- 
land, being separated by a sound, varying from two and a half to 
eighteen miles in breadth. East Falkland contains about three 
thousand square miles, West Falkland two thousand. The rearing 
of cattle and the cultivation of vegetables appear to form the natio- 
nal resources of the country. The wild horses of the island, of which 
there are many thousands, are highly prized for their speed and 
endurance. A great internal feature of the country are the immense 
creeks which run in from the sea. They abound with fish, among 





great numbers, called rookeries. To avoid the danger of attacking 
these seals, the hunters set fire to the grass, which obliges the 
frightened animals to scamper helter-skelter down their pathways 
to the sea,’on the road to which they are attacked and slain in great 
numbers, their skins being valuable, and their bodies furnishing oil. 
Our engraving exhibits a group of sea lions, and is interesting from 
the fact, that it was drawn from nature, and gives a very perfect 
idea of these strange and repulsive looking animals. 





A Horrisie Case or PARENTAL CrueLty.—Samuel and Sus- 
annah Barratt, and their daughter Elizabeth, were indicted, in 
England, for manslaughter, in causing the death of another daugh- 
ter, Ellen, aged eighteen. The circumstances of the case were 
dreadful. The father is aged sixty-five, the wife sixty-four, and 
Elizabeth twenty-eight. It appeared in evidence that the two female 
prisoners have for some years past kept three of the daughters in 


which are the sea elephant and sea seal; the latter congregate in | the most cruel bondage that can be conceived. The three girls were 


A GROUP OF SEA LIONS, 


INHABIT'NG THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 





HON. ANSON BURLINGAME, M. C., FROM MASSACIIUSETTS.—AMBROTYPED BY BRADY. 





made to sit fourteen hours every day at the lace-pil- 
lows, and obliged to make five feet length of lace each 
per day ; they were never allowed to go out of doors 
in the whole week, and only occasionally to a school 
ona Sunday. These poor creatures were utter stran- 
gers to any of the games and amusements of children ; 
and what is even worse, they were almost —— 
to the ordinary nourishment and wholesome food 
which children require. The general routine of their 
wretched lives was to rise early in the morning and 
sit down at once to the lace-pillow; at breakfast time 
they had served out to them barley meal stirred into 
a kind of hasty-pudding; at dinner the same, or @ 
slice of bread and lard dripping, and the sathe kin 
of supper. This was a little varied by the substitu- 
tion of coarse dog-feed oatmeal, and once a week, of 
tatoes, with a small vestige of pork; and only twice 
uring the last two years they were refreshed with 
some hot water sonnel over the coffee-grounds which 
the parents and elder sister had used. If the od 
children failed to make the required quantity of lace 
they were sent to bed without their miserable supper. 
In addition to other cruelties, three girls were com- 
pelled to sit in a front room without fire, whilst the 
others had a fire in the room which they occupied. 
Twice only during last Winter were they allowed to be 
near a fire; and upon several occasions when Ellen, 
the deceased, went into the back room to warm her- 
self, her eldest sister, the prisoner Elizabeth, drove 
her back again. Severe beatings were then inflicted 
upon them. The mother would beat, whilst Elizabeth 
held her hand over the child’s mouth. Both the sur- 
viving children swore positively that their sister Ellen 
had been flogged with stinging nettles, and, at the 
suggestion of Elizabeth, the mother had put nettles 
next to the child’s body, and made her sit upon them. 
On other occasions she had been compelled to eat rab- 
bit’s dung, sheep dung and cow dung. Her constitu- 
tion at length gave way, and she fainted at her lace- 
pillow, and fell on the floor, but this led to no relaxa- 
tion of the harsh treatment she received, and still she 
was compelled to work out her allotted length of lace. 
All at once, in March last, the poor girl complained 
that her fingers were bent, and that she could not fix 
the lace-pins; the length of lace was therefore not 
made, for which she was sent to bed, without supper 
two nights, and made to stand naked next morning in 
her shift. On the night of the 29th March she said 
she was very hungry and begged her mother to give her 
some supper. The mother’s answer to thisappeal was 
a beating with her doubled-up stays. The poor child 
got into bed, with her two wretched companions, and, 
to comfort herself, sang a hymn; then, feeling herself 
weak, and thinking of the daily task, she uttered a 
little prayer, ending with, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, let me do m 
work next week.”” Next morning she was past all 
earthly troubles; her poor life had ended with that 
simple prayer, and no groan or sigh indicated to her 
sisters and companions in misery that her task was 
completed. Dr. Williams, who made a post mortem 
examination of the body, was amazed at the smallness 
of the child, when he was informed that she was 
eighteen years of age. The body was that of a little 
child of eleven years of age, and the stomach was so 
small that it was difficult to find it under the large and 
inflated intestines. Less than an ounce of food was 
found in the stomach and intestines; there were no 
appearances of natural disease, and the head was dis- 
proportionately developed compared with the puny 
body ; the body showed great excitement. The treatment she had 
suffered accounted for all these appearances. It was proved that 
poverty did not drive the parents to starve their children, for the 
house was well furnished, and they and the elder sister lived tolerably 
well. It was also proved that when the sister paida man for convey- 
ing some goods to the house, he saw at least twenty pieces of gold in 
a box there. It is supposed that the mother and daughter obtained 
a profit out of the excessive work imposed on the three younger ones. 
In favor of the father it was suggested that he was ignorant of much 
of this, as he went out to work early, and returned late, and left his 
wife to manage. As a proof that the food given to the three chil- 
dren was bad and insufficient, a curious piece of evidence was given. 
The two survivors were taken to the Leighton Union-House, and fed 
with the ordinary pauper rations. On their admission, Charlotte, 
who was seventeen years of age, weighed forty-six and a half pounds, 
and in twenty-eight days she increased to sixty-four pounds. Julia, 
who was fifteen years of age, weighed thirty-nine pounds, and in- 
creased to fifty-four pounds. Since that time the latter has gained 
two pounds, and the former remains of the weight of sixty-four 
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pounds ; and those who saw the diminutive creatures in Court giving 


their evidence, will not soon forget that humiliating spectacle. Th 


children are by no means ill-favored, but the sharpness of thei: intel- 


lect contrasts strangely and unnaturally with their extreme child ik 
the man to mercy. The Judge accordin passed upo 


women each to four years’ penal servitude. 








CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ws are exceedingly sorry that lack of space prevents us from giving a report of the several 


speeches made on the occasion of the opening of the New York Chess Club last week 


Never before, on this Continent, was there so large a gathering of strong chess players. 
We cannot, however, refrain from particularizing the remarks of that genuine poet and 
eloquent speaker, Wm. W. Fosdick, Esq. The pearls of poetry, the flowers of fancy, the 
brilliance of imagery, the affluence and gorgeousness of language with which he robed 
our intellectual game, iu thoughts that breathed with charms of poesy and burned with 
words of fervid eloquence, will long linger among the pleasant memories of those who 
had the good fortune to listen to his glowing periods. It was one of his meteoric 


flashes of genius that illumined the whole atmosphere with the brightness of noon-day 


and left us all who followed him in Cimmerian darkness. We regret that we cannot 
procure even a brief outline of this speech, studded as it was with perfect gems of elo- 
quence. He rained brilliants all the while, covering with a gorgeous mantle of rubies 


and pearls, that fell in constant succession from his lips, the “ gloriovs game of chess.’’ 


Wea alluded last week to Judge Meek, of Alabama, whose speech was a model ef classic * ¥ 
elegance and pun-gent beauty. We must not forget our friend Frere, of Brooklyn, whose to sock monet presents no pert Setese. bay A are a ae 
remarks were full of point and humor, and we bear no malice because they wee pointed ed, and speculators appear to act without any de inite idea o 1e future. 
in this direction. Our modesty forbids that we should make any record of the compli- | Holders of stocks are evidently anxious about the steady increase in the demand 
mentary things that were said by the President and others, of the chess — = 
paper, Suffice it to assure them, privately, that he will strive to deserve them, ne fol- +3 . P P o 
lowing clever impromptu, by our correspondent “ Shabiludius,” is worthy of a place in regular annual contraction. The outward movement of specie continues 


this eonnection : 
IMPROMPTU SENTIMENT, BY DANIEL W. FISKE. 


A beaker full of wine and love, 
With gentle memories crowned, 

To him who lived in days of old 
On orient Indian ground. 

Unknown, but honored everywhere, 
Though nameless, yet renowned, 

Whose genius, wit, and skill combined 
An after-world to bless, 

Who plucked from out his wondrous mind 
The glorious game of chess. 


Among the distinguished players present, we take great pleasure In mentioning James 
Ferguson, Esq., of Lockport, N. Y. He has crossed lances with many of our very best 
players, and right gallantly has he borne himself. 

AN AMERICAN Cuess Montaty.—The undersigned propose to commence, on the first of 
January next, in the city of New York, the publication of periodical devoted to Chess. 
In its general plan and execution it will resemble the “‘ Chess Player’s Chronicle” of Lon- 
don, “La Regence” of Paria, and the “ Schachzeitung” of Berlin. In addition, however, 
to the customary number of games, problems and analyses, it is intended to occupy a 
much larger space than is usval with historical and literary chess; this will include 
biographies of eminent players and classic writers, critical reviews and bibliographical 
notices of chess works, illustrations of the game at particular periods and in different 
countries, anecdotes, tales, and so forth. 

The co-operation of some of the best theorists and strongest players of our own country 
has been generously proffered; while arrangements now in progress lead the editors to 
anticipate assistance from several known chess writers abroad. 

Before undertaking the work the publisher requires the names of two hundred and fifty 
subscribers, upon which basis he agrees to guarantee the permanence of the magazine. 
Its size will be thirty-two large octavo pages monthly, or that of the ‘‘Chess Player’s 
Chronicle ;’’ its price, payable on receiving the first number, for January, 1857, will be 
three dollars yearly, or one-half the cost of the London periodical. Communications 
may be addressed either to DanieL W. Fiske, Astor Library, New York City, or 

Miron J. HazevTInE, 174 West Twenty-third street, N. Y. 

We cordially recommend the proposed chess periodical to the patronage of America. chess 
players. New York, October 3d, 1856. 

Cc. BD. Meap, President of the New York Chess Club. 
F. Perrin, Secretary of the New York Chess Club. 

k, Chess Editor of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 

etary of the Brooklyn Chess Club, 

We cannot content ourself with our simple signature of recommendation to the above en- 
terprise, and only wish we had room to say all that we consider pertinent and proper on 
the occasion. Briefly, then—under the single-column rule—we will add that we consider 
the time ripe for publishing a magazine devoted exclusively to Chess. ‘he field is large 
enough for us all, and there is a goodly crop of chess players waiting for the sickle of the 
reaper. Messrs. Fiske and Hazeltine have the leisure, the talent, and especially the en- 
thusiasm necessary to the successiul conduct of such a magazine. The first is a fine 
scholar and confirmed bibliopole ; his post in the Astor Library gives him facilities few 
possess, and he is not slow to take advantage of the opportunity thus afforded to benefit 
the cause of chess. He is a facile and polished writer, and we feel assured that the literary 
portion of the projected magazine w ill be faithfully executed and possess an enduring in- 
terest. Of Mr. Hazeltine we bave taken more than one occasion to speak. His large edi- 
torial experience, patient industry and pains-taking talent eminently qualify him for his 
part of the work. Conjointly, they will furnish @ chess magazine worthy the patronage 
and confidence of all votarics of the game. Encourage them by sending your names! 
Remember that they will have the hearty co-operation and assistance of our strongest 
New York players. 

To ANNIE.—We sent you a first proof of our chess portraits by a party claiming to have 
authority to act in the premises. Have we done right? 

X. Y. Z., Senior, Bristol, &, I.—We do not see how the move you propose will answer the 










purpose. 

J. C.—Your “ Pathfinder” will be examined soon 

T. J. B., Lower Saginaw.—Yes! Buy a book on the rudiments of the game. 

J. A. P., Salem.—We have exiumed from our chess drawer an old four-move problem of 
yours, which we have examined and pronounced “ good.”’ 

8. 8S. N., Philadelphia.—You are pertectly correct in both solutions, 

Paivape.Pnian, of Chicago, tenders us his ‘‘ most sincere obligations for the great pleasure 
as well as profit derived from these very able, useful and highly interesting chess 
columns,” (Ahem!) and wants to find some Chicago p'ayer to give him a drubbing. 
Chess paladins may find a foeman worthy of their steel by addressing Box J., Post-office, 
Chicago. 

*D.,” Niagara Falls.—We will investigate that matter at our earliest opportunity. 


PROBLEM XLV.—Svuictpr.—By T. M. Brown.—White to play 
and compel black to mate in five moves. 
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WHITE. 


Game XLV.—Q. B. P. One Opening, lately played at the New York Chess 
Club between Judge Merk, of Mobile, Alabama, and N.[MARACHE. 





BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 
Mr. M. Judge M. Mr. M. Judge M 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 25 PtoQR4 R to QB (i) 
2PtQB3(a) PtwQ4 26 QRtoK4 QtoK Kt3 
% Kt to K B3 (b) Bto K Kt 5 (c) 27 KttoR4 QtoR2 
4 QtoQR4 (ch) B interposes 28 P takes P KttoK B3 
6 Qto Kt3 BtoQbB3 29 RtoK 2° PtoQR5 
6 Kt takes P KttoK B3 30 Q takes P RtoQR 
7 P takes P B takes P 31 QtoQ RtoQR4 
8 BoQB4 PtoQB3 32 P to Kt 6 Kt toQ4 
9 PtoQ4 QtoK2 33 RtoK 8 PtoK Kt4 
10 Castles Qto B2 34 R takes R (ch) K takes R 
ll BtoK Kt5 Q Kt toQ2 35 B checks K to Kt 2 
12 QKttoQ2 B takes B 36 Kt to B3 R to Kt 4 (j) 
13 K Kt takes B P toQKt4 37 PtoQB4 Kt toK B6 (k) 
14 K R (ch) B to K 2 3% Ptakes Kt(l) RtoKt8 
16 KttoK 3 Castles 39 RtoK R takes Q 
16 QKttoB 3 (d) PtoKR3 40 R takes R QtoQB7 
17 BtoKR4 BtoQ3 41 Pto Kt7 (m) Q takes R (ch) 
18 Kt toK B5 Kt to K Kt 5 (e) 42 KtoR2 P to K Kt5 
19 Kt takes B (f/f) Q takes Kt 43 P Queens P takes Kt 
20 BtoKt3 (g) QtoK B3 (h) 44 Qto K B8 (ch) K to Kt8 
2 PtoKR3S QtoKKt3 45 QtoKt8 (ch) KtoB4 


22 P takes Kt 
23 RtoK?7 
24 QRtoK 


Q takes P 
QRto Q 
PtoQR4 


46 Qtks K BP(ch) K toK 5 
47 QtoKt6(ch) and mates. 





NOTES TO GAME XLY. 


(a) This move constitutes the Q B P's one opening, or Centre Pawn’s Opening, as it is 
termed by the classic Russian writer, C. F. De Jaenisch, who decries this debut as being both 
weak in attack and defence. We are presumptuous enough to differ from this celebrated 
—! our opinion is that, apart from brilliancy, it requires much care for both attack 
and defence. 


a asnonymous Modonese gives us this move as preferable to P takes P, advised by 
jor. 


(e) This attempt to vary the regular defence (P takes P) is injudieious, as black’s next 
move compels the bishop to cover eheck. 


hm the 


st The best play from the ama py by wes adversary’s Q on his K R's P. 
¢) Injudicious, to say the least ; he should have played Q EB to K as his best move. 
e (/) It was for the object of capturing this formidable B that black moved Kt to K 3. 


e “exchange.” 


white’s game. 


certain, as his after-play shows, of queening a P and winning the game. 


ture of his adversary’s Q. Black played artistically from the 36th move to the end. 





® SOLUTION TO ENIGMA NO. 4, BY NELLIE. 
% 1BtoQR2 1 K moves 
2 Q mates. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XLIV. 








P to K B 8 (making B, ch) ‘ BtoQKt4 B mates 
K moves P moves 
‘ ine ee 
FINANCIAL. 


Fripay, Oct. 10th. 


for money, and begin to think that there will be no exception this year in the 


active, and it is the opinion of our largest specie shippers that we shall for 
some time export about one million and a half per week. The stringency in 
money in London and in the Continental. markets makes it necessary to ship 
specie from this side at lower rates of exchange, and in the event of the Bank 
of England raising the rate of interest one-half per cent., our shipments of 
specie would be full as large, with exchange at 934 per cent., as heretofore at 
9% (@ 9% percent. This month the payments will be very large, and towards 
the close the demand for money will, without doubt, be larger than ever before 
known. The supply may be nearer equal to the demand at the same time last 
year, but it is not safe to depend upon the chances. Wall street speculators 
have frequently seen the money market change from great ease to a severe 
stringency in a period of twenty-four hours. The large loans out on call makes 
it particularly dangerous, at this time, to be involved in stock purchases on 
hypothecation. 
There is no important change in the money market. The demand is active 
in stock circles, and the supply about equal. The discount houses are better 
supplied with money than with paper. First-class, under thirty days, is 
passed at 7 @® cent. Four and six months’ paper is 8 @ 9 ® cent. The sup- 
ply is quite moderate. The offerings at the bank are larger than they were, 
and some of these institutions are not discounting the receipts. Others are 
accommodating their dealers freely. We see no present appearance of strin- 
gency in the market, although in all departments of business the movement of 
capital is active. 
The weekly Bank Statement shows a continuance of the process of contrac- 
tion in loans and reduction of deposits. Much of the contraction is due to the 
maturing of paper, which is very large in this month. The money used for 
the payment of this paper comes, of course, out of the deposits, to consider- 
able extent. The specie line shows a small increase, but somewhat less than 
was anticipated. The deposit line appears to be quite regular, excepting in 
the American Exchange, which has declined $215,000. The comparison with 
last week is as follows: 








Loans & Dis. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Sept. 27.... . $108,992,205 $10,873,220 $8,665,193 $88,453,795 
Oct. 4...... 107,981,707 11,015,184 8,830,628 
Decrease... $1,060,498 ose oece soe 
Increase ... skeen $141,964 $165,435 $277,009 


TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 
Can Do TuErr Own KissinG.—Not a thousand miles from this 
village, says the Elmira (N. Y.) Gazette, lives a very exacting landholder. He 
makes his tenants ‘‘ come to time’’ on the day the rent becomes due, and will 
only relax his stern decrees when a handsome woman isin question. Not long 
since he called for his rent of a very worthy mechanic, who, by the way, 
rejoices in the possession of a pretty little wife. The husband was not at home 
when Shylock called, and he was enchanted with the pretty little wife of the 
tenant. She could not liquidate the amount due ; but the landlord, becoming 
really enamored, told her he would give her a receipt in full for just one kiss. 
“Sir,” said she, boiling with indignation, ‘‘ myself and husband are very poor 
—perhaps we cannot pay our rent ; but I tell you, sir, we’re not so poor but 
we can do our own kissing !’’ 


An occasional indropper of our sanctum left the following yester- 
day upon the table at which he was sitting : 
‘* On a very small man named More. 
’Tis right, my friend, you should be More, 
For truly I confess, 
It would not be an easy task 
To make you any less.’’ 
Again the following conundrum : 
‘* What’s the difference between little Queen Vic 

And the shaggy dog’s tail that is moving so quick? 

The difference is this—I say without bragging— 

The Queen keeps her coach—the tail keeps a wagging.”’ 

Boston Evening Gazette. 

Tue Last Ovr.—We hear of a good joke perpetrated yesterday 
by a friend of ours. 
Said he to an acquaintance—‘ Things are really coming to a pretty pass in 
our town ; all the ladies stopping at the Hotel left the dinner table 
yesterday.”’ 
‘* Possible |’? said the person to whom the remark was addressed, greatly 
surprised ; ‘‘ what caused them to do so?’’ 
‘* Why,’’ responded our friend, convincing himself that the coast was clear, 
‘** they had finished eating.’’ 


The cultivation of flowers is, of all the diversions of mankind, the 
one to be selected and approved as the most innocent in itself, and most per- 
fectly devoid of injury and annoyance to others. 


WHAT THE GIRLS SAY OF THE YOUNG MEN.—We guess it would 
take the starch out of some of the nice young men who congregate ut the 
watering places—those who flutter around the girls most—if they could hear 
the remarks the ladies make about them when their backs are turned. A 
writer from one of our most fashionable resorts narrates the following : ‘‘ Why 
don’t you dance?’’ asked a lady of an apathetic friend, a few evenings since, 
on the piazza, when the music struck up. ‘*Oh, we have no MEN dancers 
here,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ only a lot of little shanghais, that tease a body to 
death.’’ Again when the music struck up a quadrille, a lady on the piazza 
asked another, sitting near the door, ‘‘ Who are all in there, Miss ——y’’ 
‘Nobody but those everlasting shanghais,’’ was the response. One of the 
said birds, who sports Parisian legs, a Cape May hat and a Saratoga coat, and 
is all whiskers, teeth, bows and flattery, was approaching a group of ladies 
with a languid shuffle, when one remarked, sotfo voce, ‘‘ Here comes our 
friend!’ Ofanother individual—who wears a crop of glossy black hair that 
hardly agrees with his age—the remark was made, ‘‘ Here comes our WIG 
friend!’ And so the dear devilish creatures talk of those who wait upon them 
most devotedly. These remarks I did not hear myself, for I have a horror of 
ladies in a crowd, and keep clear of them; but my information is reliable. I 
belong, I suppose, to the class that the pretty merry-makers would stigmatize 
as bears, in contradistinction to the bores that bother them. All the single 
men here are lodged in a building which is separate from the main hotel, and 
is known as the ‘* Texas.’’? The ladies, I am credibly informed, call this build- 
ing the ‘‘ menagerie.’’ 


Mr. Curran was engaged in a legal argument; behind him stood 
his colleague, a gentleman whose person was remarkably tall and siender, and 
who had originally intended to take orders. The judge observing that the case 
under discussion involved a question of ecclesiastical law —‘‘ Then,” said 
Curran, ‘‘ I can refer your lordship to a high authority behind me, who was 
once intended for the church, though in my opinion he was fitter for the 
steeple.’’ ’ 


NEVER.—Never tip your beaver to a fine lady, and pass a poor 

widow without seeming to see her. 

Never pass an aged man or woman without making a reverential obeisance, 

unless your house is on fire. 

Never break your neck to bow at all to a “‘ sweet sixteen,’”’ with a flounced 

dress, who is ashamed of her old-fashioned mother: or to a strutting collegiate 

who is horrified at his grandmother’s bad grammar. 

Never keep a boy to black your boots and attend to the stable, while you 

frighten your wife out of the idea of keeping a nurse for the twins, by con- 

stantly talking of ‘‘ hard times.’’ 

Never converse with a lady, with a cigar in your mouth, or smoke in any- 

body’s company, without apologizing for the same. i 

Never remind people of personal deformity, or of the relatives who have 

disgraced them. 

Never leave a letter unanswered, and use the stamp which was inclosed to 

you to ‘‘ reply with,’’ on a letter to your own sweetheart. 

Never ride in a fine carriage and keep a score of servants, while your widowed 

sister trudges on foot, and toils for her daily bread. 

Never wear a finer coat than the merchant you owe for it, or the tailor 

whom you have not paid for the making. 

Never turn a deaf ear to a woman in distress, because you cannot see how 

you would be the gainer by her bettered condition. 

Never wound wantonly the sensitive nature of the constitutional invalid ; 

nor by rude jests and sarcasms send a blush to the temples of modest merit. 
Never jest with a single woman about the anxiety of all women to be mar- 

— nor tell your wife you married her because you pitied her lonely con- 

ition. 











(4) What good can possibly accrue from this move? Weak, indeed, for a player of his 


orce. 
lesser sentence of twelve months’ hard labor, and se. -nced the | (J) The base of an ingenious combination. m 
(k) Exceedingly handsome and skilful and, if any thing could, this would have saved | contempt of sacred things. 


(1) Cleverly retorted ; twenty minutes elapsed before Mr, M, replied with this contre-coup. 
Mark the bold and nonchalant surrender of three pieces, and one of them the quéen—being | YOU 4re, you are not a gentleman. 


(m) Sound chess ; this move was overlooked by white when he planned the gallant cap- 


Never go to bed at ten, leaving your wife up till two, with a sick baby; and 
look pitchforks at her at the breakfast table, because that meal is half an hour 


(g) The student may easily perceive that Mr. M. loses a golden opportunity to win the too late. 


Never hear ungracious strictures upon the conduct of a woman, with a quiet 


3 : ‘ (h) One blunder is often the forerunner of another. Judge M. blocks up the only square | smile, instead of -aying in thunder tones, ‘‘ It is false, sir.”’ 
bodies. The Jury found the prisoners all guilty, but reco m-nded | where his Kt can possibly retreat. 
g 


Never fall back from a bargain after the articles of agreement are drawn up, 
and only need your signature to make them perfect. 7 
Never insult the modest by ribaldry, the grave by levity, nor the pious by 


Never be guilty of any of these offences against decency and propriety; if 


We have heard of an economical man who always takes his meals 
in front of a mirror; he does this to double the dishes. If that isn’t philosophy, 
we would like to know what is. 


A Southern editor thinks his children are cherubim and seraphim, 
for he says ‘‘ they continually do ecry.’’ 


An alarmist says that if Fulton’s mother had died an old maid, 
our rivers would still have been strangers to steamboats. Bless us, is it pos- 
sible? How terribly different a great many things would be if a good many 
mothers we could name had died old maids. Where would have been this Con- 
tinent if the mother of Columbus had not fallen in love with and married the 
respected father of Mr. Columbus? In short, where would the whole human 
race be, if Eve had taken a pique against Adam and refused to marry him? 


A Sens1BLE Lover.—A comfortable farmer, falling in love with 
@ young damsel, made proposals to her which were rejected. As he could not 
live without her, and she would not live with him, he resolved to adopt the 
Goldsmith remedy, and ‘‘ wring her bosom’ by dying. Now, an ordinary 
lover, so situated, would have taken prussic acid or jumped into the Moray 
Frith; but our hero, much more considerately, sent the lady a message to the 
effect that he would not lay summary hands upon himself—he would slowly 
‘‘pine awa’.’’? This gave her time for second thoughts; and as he pined and 
pined, and grew thinner and thinner, her heart relented, and she stopped his 
wasting career by marrying him. They are now one of the most comfortable 
couples in the country. 


PrecutiaR MANNERS AT AMERICAN Horets.—The travelling 
correspondent of the Boston Evening Transcript was rather amused with the 
notices attached to the inside of the door of each room. The following, copied 
verbatim, are a fair specimen: Gentlemen, are requested not to spit upon the 
floors and walls, and not to come to the table with their coats off. Gentlemen 
are requested not to swear at the table if ladies are present. 


WHO COULD HAVE BEEN HIS Hatrern?—The Eastern (U. 8.) 
Argus tells about one of its subscribers calling at the office wearin a hat 
which he had worn for the last forty years. Of course he did not wear it every 
day, but kept it for Sunday use and wore it occasionally on holidays. It was 
still a good hat, and looked as though it would last forty years more. The 
owner said that the changes of style made i: a fashionable hat every five or 
six years. 


PRESERVES FOR FamILy Jans.—Preserve your temper every day, 
and take care it never boils over. 

Love is a sweet tyranny, because the lover endureth his torment 
willingly. 

AtL HEAD AnD TaiL.—A little girl describes a snake as ‘a 
thing that’s a tail all the way up to its head.”’ 

TAKING 1T Easy.— ‘Mr. Smith, your hogs are getting into our 
cornfield.”’ ‘‘ Never mind, Billy, lam sleepy; corn won’t hurt ’em.”’ 

A Kisstna Irem.—A young gentleman residing in the neighbor- 
hood of Richmond, had occasion, a short time since, to drive his pretty cousin 
Fanny, down to Windsor ina gig. Little Charlie, a brother of Fanny’s, accom 
panied and sat between them in the gig; but as he was only five or six years 
of age, was considered nobody. Unfortunately, however, the urchin had got 


88,730,804 Pa new hai that very day, of which he was exceedingly proud. Finding on his 


arrival at Windsor, that it had sustained some injury during the journey, he 
rushed to his mamma to complain: ‘‘I declare, mamma,’’ he cried, ‘I'll 
never ride in gig between sister.Fanny and cousin George again.’’ ‘‘ Why so, 
my dear?’’ inquired mamma. ‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘‘ they’ve brushed my 
new hat all to pieces, with leaning over me to kiss each other all the way from 
Richmond.’ 


A ROMANCE OF CRINOLINE. 
WHILE we are upon the subject of Crinoline, it may be as well to 
tell you the adventure which is forming the chief amusement of the court at 
this moment, and which happened a day or two ago at Si. Cloud. The Duchess 
de P., one of the most crinolined of all the ladies about the Empress, being in 
the fullest feather for the dinner to which she had been invited by her impe- 
rial mistress, was led into the salle a manger by the little Count de M., a man 
of great renown but very small stature. The Duchess is of a tall commanding 
figure, and is, besides, particularly liberal of Crinoline, which she is accused of 
exaggerating to most inconvenient proportions. The doors at St. Cloud are 
not of the same mighty dimensions as those at the Tuileries; and although the 
two baiians were thrown wide open, it was with some dismay the little count 
beheld the work before him, when he compared the width of the door with 
that of the Crinoline of the lady on hisarm! Just at the awful moment of the 
passage, however, the lady unconsciously dropped her fan—the count, forget- 
ful of his perilous position, confined between the doorway, having no other 
fear before his eyes, but that of seeming to be deficient to gallantry and good 
manners, imprudently stopped to pick it up. At that moment the Duchess 
was actually passing through the door—in order to accomplish this difficult 
feat, she was just in the act of giving that peculiar swing to the left which 
the disproportion of the dress of the present day with our domestic economy 
renders necessary, when, to the utter dismay and consternation of the whole 
assembly, the little count was missed, and the Duchess remained struggling 
with some unseen obstacle which prevented her advancing. 
The ogre Crinoline had swallowed up the knight even more effectually than 
in the fairy days of old, for no trace of his former existence was visible. The 
company following in pairs was stopped as a matter of course—those who had 
gone on before had already reached their seats at the table, and turned in 
wonderment to behold the strange scene which was enacting at the door, where 
the tall, majestic, and unusually dignified Duchess de P. was capering and 
caracoling with a sacred and dignified countenance, and the rest of the com- 
pany pressing forward to see what was the matter. The confusion and dismay 
were at their height when the little man crept out on his hands and knees 
from beneath the mountain of Crinoline and flounces in which he had been en- 
veloped, all flushed and discomfitted, but little disposed to smile, although the 
tittering of the company soon broke into a hearty laugh, when the Empress, 
unable to restrain her mirth, gave the signal for a genuine outburst of merri 
ment, which enlivened the whole repast, and rendered it one of the gayest 
which had taken place since the departure of the Emperor. Of course this 
adventure has given rise to epigrams and quolibets without end, and the.poor 
little count has become better known within the past week in the annals of 
the court than by the three years good and honest service which he had passed 
at the Tuileries. The Ducbess, meanwhile, towers more majestically than 
ever over her fellows ; the incident has not a whit diminished the insolence of 
her Crinoline which, growing more prodigious every day, completely extin- 
guishes all the ridicule which the adventure of the little Count de M. would 
otherwise have heaped upon her.—Paris correspondent of the London Court 
Journal. 


DEPARTURE OF W. T. COLEMAN.—RUMORED ATTEMPTS TO 
ASSASSINATE HIM. 


Tue chairman of the San Francisco Vigilance Committee, who has 
recently been arraigned in New York on complaint of one of the parties ejected 
by him from California, and held in $50,000 for trial, was the recipient of a com 

limentary demonstration upon the occasion of his departure from California. 
pon his departure from California, his friends, numbering several hundreds, 
assembled on Vallejo street wharf to bid him ‘good-bye,’ and a safe and 
speedy journey to New York. As soon as he arrived on the steamer, escorted 
by a large number of the executive committee and others, his state-room was 
thrown open and his friends passed through, taking a glass of wine and a 
hearty shake of the hand, wishing him God speed. As the steamer swung off 
from the wharf the artillery company, under the command of Col. Custis, fired 
a salute of fifteen guns, which was answered by the guns of the noble steame1 
John L. Stephens. Continued cheers were given by the citizens for the presi 

dent of the executive, who waved his hat in return. A few days after his 
departure a man was arrested by the committee for making some assertions in 
the street that led to the belief that there was a plan on foot for the assassina 

tion of Mr. Coleman. He asserted that parties went down on the steamer with 
a full determination to either poison him or otherwise take his life. The man 
was a stranger and had given two or three names since arrested, each of which 
he alleged was his proper name. He had on three or four suits of clothing, so 
that he could shift his dress in a moment by removing the outer garments. He 
was armed with an immense cheese knife and a slung shot. 


THE CZAR’S CORONATION. 


THE great topic of the English press is the magnificent ex- 
travaganza now being enacted at Moscow. What are the glories of the most 
dazzling mise-en-scene, what are the splendid works of Beverley or of Grieve, 
beside this triumph of theatrical display With the largest empire in the 
world for a theatre, sixty millions of people for spectators, the ancient capital 
of that empire for a stage, real emperors ani empresses, real marshals and 
generals, real princes, courtiers, warriors and lackeys for actors, real jewels to 
fiash upon the scene and dazzle at once the eyes and the imagination—a spec 
tacle has been produced which for pomp and splendor was perliaps never 
equalled in the world. 

To the reflective spectator, not even the comic side of the extravaganza 
would be wanting; and perhaps the keenest joke perceptible to such a one 
would be the fact that in the foremost rank of the motley throng there assem 
bled were Englishmen, come to do honor to the an whom not many months 





ago they waged war against, and for whom they contrived al! the mischief that 


the fiercest hostility could devise. So turns this world round; to-day a friend, 


to-morrow an enemy, and the next day a friend once more. This comparison 


of the Moscow spectacle to an extravaganza is so obvious that it seems to have 
suggested itself to many an eye-witness. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


OWERY THEATRE. LESSEE AND 
MANAGER, MR. BROUGHAM. 
OPEN EVERY NIGHT. 
A FINE ENTERTAINMENT ALWAYS. 

Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents ; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit 
and Gallery, 124 cents ; Private Boxes, $5. 

Doors open at Seven ; to commence at half-past Seven. 

0000 





IBLO’S GARDEN. Doors open at Seven, to 
commence at Eight o’clock. Tickets Fifty Cents. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYS, 
The Wonderful RAVELS. 
Mdile. ROBERT. 
The Ballet Company. 
Young HENGLER. 
The new Comic Pantomime of 
BLANCHE; Ox, THE RIVAL FAIRIES 
Evolutions on the Tight-Rope, and Grand Ballet. 
nights, Tuesdays, Thured ays and Saturdays. 


ALLACK’S THEATRE.—Next week will be 
rformed several wiry megs pa by the present unrival- 
; also, Bourcicault’s Farce of 
led company j al00, Wow THE CHAMELEON. 
Doors open at 634 o’clock; to commence at 7. 


HE BROADWAY VARIETIES, 472 
Broadway, between Grand and Broome streets, 
WILL RE-OPEN ON TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 16th, 
WITH THE CELEBRATED 
WOOD AND MARSH JUVENILE COMEDIANS. 


German Opera 
0000 


UCKLEY’S SERENADERS.—NEW HALL, 
585, Broadway, opposite Niblo’s Garden. 
Immense success of the new Moon-Alogue, 
ALL MOONSHINE : On, HIGH TIMES IN THE MOON. 
It will be repeated all this week, with 





ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
Concert commences at 7% o’clock. Admission, 25 cents ; Orches- 
tra Seats, 50 cents. 
In rehearsal, 
DRED, OR THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
TOOD AND MARSH JUVENILE 
COMEDIANS. 
Becapway VaRikTies, 472 Broadway. 
OPEN EVERY NIGHT. 
The Comic Drama of the 
INVINCIBLES. 
To conclude with the Farce of the 
IRISH BROOM-MAKER, 
DENNIS (with song) ........0sssceeseerereee MASTER GEORGE. 
Doors open at half-past six; to commence at half-past seven 


o'clock. 
TICKETS TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 1t 
HALBERG’S CONCERTS 
Will commence at 
NIBLO’S SALOON, 
1t 


On Monday, Oct. 20, 1856. 


STRAKOSCH’S GREAT 
e CONCERT COMPANY. 
The public are respectfully Informed that 
M’lle. TERESA PARODI, 
Assisted by 


PAUL JULIEN, 
Sig. TIBERINI and 
Sig. BERNARDI, 


M. STRAKOSCH, 


FIRST GRAND CONCERT 
in New York, on or about the 
6TH OF OCTOBER. 
Strakosch’s Concert Company will give three Concerts in Boston, 
on the 30th of September, and 2d and 4th of October, at the Music 


under the direction of 


wiil give her 


Hall. 0000 

, CARD. P 

yuex INSTRUCTION.—MADAME _ E. 
LODER will receive pupils in Italian Vocal Music, also in 


English and Sacred Music, on and after Monday, September 15th. 
Terms, $50 per quarter of twenty-feur lessons, Residence, 147 
Fourth Avenue, 0000 


r yr + 

YONSERVATOIRE DE PIANOFORTE.—Mr. 

J L. M. GOTTSCHALK on the 20th instant, at Descombe’s Piano- 
forte Warercoms, No. 766 Broadway, a practical and theoretical 
course of Instruction on the Piano, on the plan of the Conservatoire 
of Paris. The pupils divided into classes of eight each. The course 
will comprise eight lessons of two hours each; the first hour will 
be devoted to the study and performance of some symphonic master- 
plece of the great composers, carefully transcribed for eight pianos ; 
the second hour will be devoted to individual instruction, each pupil 
in turn playing some brilliant plece bya modern piano composer. 

This plan has proved the most successful of any yet attempted in 
the Conservatoires of Europe, and is almost universaliy adopted. 
Each pupil in bis way gets all the advantage of the instruction given 
to the others, and a general interest and spirit of emulation is 
obtained which can follow no other course of instruction. 

Persons wishing to take advantage of this Course will please 
make early application, as Mr G. wishes to classify the pupils aecord- 
ing to their proficiency. He will thus be enabled to take players less 
advanced than he has heretofore recelved, which will obviate the 
necessity of rejecting many who applied last seasen, 

Terms of the course, $20. 





4t 43-47 

R. L. M. GOTTSCHALK HAS RESUMED 
his COURSE OF LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE. 
TERMS, 

Twelve Lessons of one hour 
Twelve Lessons of half an hour. ° eee 
Apply at DESCOMBE’S Piano Warerooms, No. 766 Broadway. 
4t 43-47 
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NEW BOOKS. 
RANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS.—Pub- 


lication Office Nos, 12 and 14 Spruce street, New York. 
_ FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Subscription price Four Dollars per ann um, or Ten Cents a number. 

THE NEW YORK JOURNAL, 

A monthly, containing a vast amonnt of highly interesting matter, 
with numerous illustrations. The cheapest Journal of the kind in 
the world. Subscription price Two Dollars a year, or 1834 cents a 
number. Also, 

THE ONLY RELIABLE MEDIUM OF FASHION. 
THE GAZETTE OF FASHIONS AND THE BEAU MONDE, 
for October, No. 4, Vol. 6, contains two splendid colored plates, 
double the size of any fashion plate issued in this country or 
Europe ; also the following beautiful engravings, viz: 

4 Fall length figures in full dress, splendidly eolored. 

11 Bonnets, colored. j 

1 Cap, colored. 

2 Head-dresses, 

1 Whalebone skirt. 
3 Mantilias. 

8 Bonnets, 

2 Head-dresses, 

5 Full length figures. 

2 Childrens’ full length figures. 

9 of trimmings. 

Berthe. 
1 Sacque, 
8 Gentlemen’s costumes. 
1 Youth's costume, 

1 Turkish slipper, 

1 Anti-macassar, 

1 Netted scarf. 

1 Reticule, 

1 Crest in beads. 
pom : me for handkerchief, 

nstructions for the following articles: Turkish Sli r - 

paver LT and silk.—Anti-macassar—Netted Scarf, ir eneeinn 
jae —— in beads, and the Philopwna Polka, by 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review 
Peshion and the Industrial Arts, containing a critical review of fod 
ond a. at our leading fashionable stores—Fashion and the Beau 
on t - — hoosing Paper-Hangings — Eating Fast—Intense Effect — 
me on Heat—The Retort Lie—True Philosophy— Sleeping 
per A Munchausen Story—Ingratitude—Gold Nuggets—Adver- 
Gelai reJudices—Good Nature—Lové —Waited — The Discovery of 
penn on a itornio~1 houghts of a Chinese Philosopher—Keeping Ac- 
tenkes ormant Talents—The Bride of Padua— Marriage in High 
Nightingale een or ae ——s Ward—To Clean Gloves—Miss 

g » 1ess—Cosmetics—Rev vi 
—— other miscellaneous matter. a 
omen ~ only recognized work on Fashion published in this 
subscribe wh 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum. Ladies 

The Jul & by the year will save Sixty Cents on each subscription. 

tim 2 ¥ Dumber commences a new volume, 

copy of the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 


Jo . > 
your, 6a and one copy of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, one 


om: FRANK LESLIE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 
T ‘HE 


Edited by e 
tinguished 


INDEPENDENT.— WEEKLY AND 
RELIGIOUS FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
4 Circulation nearly 26,000. 

AND RAPIDLY INCREASING. 

Minent Clergymen, assisted by the following dis- 


_ REGULAR Co} s 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, DD. 
REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MR. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
And numerous others. 
pa mail, $2 per annum, in advance. ey 
Sraciuan Nousene gee — per line each insertion. 
sent gratis. 
OfGee, No. 22 Beekm street, New York. 
JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher. 





0000 ex 


HE EVANGELIST: A RELIGIOUS AND 
FAMILY APER OF THE LARGEST CLASS. 
Published weekly at No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


RD, 
HENRY M. FIELD, 
J. G, CRAIGHEAD, 
With the aid of the following Clergymen of this city a “age: 


Eprrors. 


WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D. SAMUEL T. SP’ 
ASA D. SMITH, D.D. PROF. H. B, SMITH, D.D. 
E. F, HATFIELD, D.D. GEO. L. PRENTISS, D.D. 


Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., Rev. Jonathan F. Stearns, D.D., of 
Newark, and Prof. Philip Schaff, D.D., of Mercersburg, Pa., are regu- 
Jar contributors. 

WEEKLY NEWS. 

It will be the aim of the Editors, by a large survey of the News of 
the week, keeping a full and faithful record of current events, to 
render the EvaNGELIsT a complete FaMILY NEWSPAPER. 

A Commercial and Monetary Article, prepared by a competent 
hand, will give a review of the Markets, up to the hour of going to 
press. 


The Farmer’s Column will be supplied with matter of interest to 
our country readers—and to all devoted to Agriculture or Gardening; 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

The EVANGELIST has always given great prominence to reports of 
Revivals, and to News of the Religious World. It will record fully 
the of the diff Christian denominations. Its nu- 
merous correspondents, in different parts of this country, and in the 
missionary field, supply a great variety of Religious Intelligence, 
which will be of deep interest to all who love the kingdom of Christ. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

It has Correspondents in England and Ireland, and on the Conti- 
nent. Several German scholars furnish a weekly review of the 
literature and religious publications of Germany. It is now en- 
gaged in publishing a series of Letters on Turkey, by a late Surgeon 
in the Ottoman service. 





TERMS. 

Although the size of the paper has been greatly enlarged, the prico 
remains as before : $2 per annum, by mail, strictly in advance ; $2 50 
if not paid in advance ; $3 after the expiration of the year; $2 50 in 
advance when delivered by carriers. 

Liberal commissions will be allowed to Clergymen, Postmasters 
and others, who may procure new subscribers and remit the payment 
of the same. 

Any person sending to the Proprietors the na and the pay for 
four new subscribers, will receive his own paper Fratis for the year. 

A liberal discount to Agents who become responsible. 

Moneys in payment for papers can be sent by mail, at the risk of 
the publishers, when registered at the post-office where deposited. 

All letters on business should be addressed to 


FIELD & CRAIGHEAD, Proprietors. 0000 Ex 


PRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
LAN OF PUBLICATION.—The country 


edition will contain the latest metropolitan news, general 
miscellany, sporting chronicles of the turf and field; religious intelll- 
gence, music and drama, up to Thursday evening, and will be des- 
patched early on Friday morning. The New York edition will 
be published on Saturday morning, and will contain the latest 
intelligences, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., up to the latest 
hour on Friday night. 


Price, 10 cents per copy. 

Six months Subscription, 1 volume .,........-++.seeeeeeeee $2 00 
- - 2 volumes. 

10 volumes.. 


One copy of the News and Frank Leslie’s Gazette, $6 per annum, 

One copy of the News and Frank Leslie’s New York Journal, 
$5 60 per annam. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to FRANK LESLIE, 12 and 14 
Spruce street, New York. Communications to Frank Leslie’s 
Tlustrated News, 


“ “ 
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INSTRUCTION. 





~ EVENING FREE SCHOOLS, 

VENING SCHOOLS FOR THE EDUCA- 
7 TION OF MALES.—Norice is hereby given, that EVENING 
SCHOOLS, for the education of Apprentices or others, whose ages or 
avocations prevent their attending the Day Schools, will be opened 
on MONDAY ; VENING, October 6th, at 7 o'clock, for a term of 
twelve weeks, in the rooms of the Male Departments of the following 
School Houses : 


ist Warp, Scnoot House, No, 29, 97 & 99 Greenwich street. 
4Tu do. do. do, No. 4, William street, near Duane. 
5Te do, do, do. No. 44, Corner North Moore and 
Varick streets. 
6TH do, do, do. No, 23, City Hall Place. 
Ira do, do, do. No. 31, Monroe street, near Mont- 
gomery. 
stu do, do, do. No, 38, Clarke street, near Broome. 
9TH do. do. do. No, 3, Corner Hudson and Grove 
streets, 
10TH do. do. do. No. 20, Ludlow street, near Delancy. 
lita do, do. do. No. 15, Fifth street, near Avenue C, 
12TH § do. do. do. No, 39, One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth street, Harlem. 
vo. do, do do. No, 43, Manhattanville. 
Do. do. do. do. No, 31, Yorkville. 
18TH do. do. do, No, 24, Broome street, near Sheriff. 
14TH do. do. do. No, 32, Baxter street, near Grand. 
16TH do. do. do. No, 365, Thirteenth street, near Sixth 
Avenue. 
16TH do. do, do. No. 11, Seventeenth street, near 
Eighth Avenue. 
18tx do, do. do. No, 40, Twentieth street, near 
Second Avenue. 
19rn do. do, do. No, 18, Fifty-first street, near Lex- 
ington Avenue, 
20ru do. do. do. No, 33, Thirty-filth street, near 
Ninth Avenue. 
2isr do, do. do, No, 49, Thirty-seventh street, near 
Second Avenue, 
220 = = do. do. do. No, 28, Fortieth street, near Eighth 


Avenue, 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR THE BDUCATION OF FEMALES. 

Notice is also given that EVENING SCHOOLS for the education 
of Females will be opened on MONDAY, October 6th, at 614 o'clock, 
in the Female Departments of the following School Houses : 

Ist Warp, Scoot House, No. 29, 97 & 99 Greenwich street. 


4TH do, do. do. No. 26, James street, nearChatham. 

6TH do, do. do No. 24, Elm street, near Leonard. 

7TH do. do. do No. 31, Monroe street, near Mont- 
gomery. 
Sta do, do, do. No. 88, Clarke street, near Broome. 
10TH do. deo. do. No. 20, Ludlowstreet, near Delancy. 
lita do. do. do No. 15, Fifth street, near Avenue C. 
l4tH do. do. do. No, 21, Marion street, near Prince. 
1sTu do. do, do. No, 35, Thirteenth street, near Sixth 
Avenue, 

lérm do. do. do. No, 45, Twenty-fourth street, near 
Eighth Avenue, 

18tu do. do. do. No, 40, Twentieth street, near 
Second Avenue. 

22p =6do. do. do. No, 28, Fortieth street, near Eighth 


A Scnoo.u ror CoLorep Prope (Males and Females) will also be 
opened at the School House in Laurens street, between Grand and 
Broome streets, at the same time. 

Experienced Teachers have beon engaged, and everything pro- 
vided that will be required to conduct these Schools, and afford 
thorough instruction to pupils, free of charge. Application for ad- 
mission must be made at the School Rooms as soon as the Schools 
are opened. 

An additional term of nine weeks will commence on the Sth day 


| of Jamuary, 1857, 


ANDREW J. PERRY, 
WILLIAM JONES, Jr., 
ALBERT SMITH, 
FLORENCE McCARTHY, 
ELIPHALET BOOTMAN, 
GEORGE WHITE, 
WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 


Executive Committee 


on 
Evening Schools. 


New York, September 22, 1856. 2t-44-45, 
FINE ARTS. 
GOUPIL &« CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN., 


366 BroapwayY, New York. 


Eneravings, Oil Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c. 
75 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAS A. WILMURT, 
LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME 
MANUFACTURER, 

652 Broadway, near Bleecker Street. 
FRAMES REGILT. 


THO 


0000 


RAY, COOK & MERRITT, WHOLESALE 


STATIONERS, IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS 


FoR 
WINDSOR AND CLIFTON MILLS PAPERS, 


4t 42-45 18 Beekman street, New York. 


For A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 
COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills. 
A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
RHBUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
DROPSY take Ayer's Pills. 
CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 
CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
tone oon take Ayer’s Pills. 
T take Ayer’s Ohe Pectoral. 
LIVER COMPLAINT take gers Pills. — 
All Druggists sell them everywhere 
12 mo 365- 





FOR 
FOR 








HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, For soRE 
EYES, DEAFNESS, PAIN IX THE HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 
CATARRH. Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 
of 31 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, J. Dunno, Albany, N. Y. 
6 mo 32-68 


EAFNESS.—REIN’S IMPROVED 
ORGANIC AURICLES, a new, powerful and indispensable 
apparatus for Deaf persons, (the most perfect ever invented,) to be 
had at BRIDGMAN & Co’s, Chemists, 158 Grand street, New York. 
Price $6 and upwards. Sent tothe country. Description gratis. 
6t 40-45. 





D*; LEVETT’S New and Improved Atmos- 
pheric pressure plates for Artificial Teeth give the greatest 
satisfaction, and are very highly extolled by all those that wear them. 
The public is respectfuily invited to call and examine every real 
improvement of the day. No. 12 Waverly Piace, near Broadway. 
Established 1835. 

alt W. 


J ONES" SUPERIOR FLAVORING EX- 
e TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for flavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &c. These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 

Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others. Price 
of each 25 cents per bottle. Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by 

JOHN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 

12 mo 9-61 


ARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 

APERIENT. In all cases of irritation or acidity of the sto- 

mach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medi- 
cine of great utility. 

TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 

In cases of Indigestion, and various ills to which that complaint 
gives rise, it is an invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe 
and efficacious. 

TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBER’S AND COPAIBA 
has become very popular. Prepared and sold, wholesale and re- 
tail, by 

JouN A. Tarrant, Druggist, No. 27$ Greenwich street, corner o 
Warren street, New York. 

THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPA- 
RILLA has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of Europe 
it has been examined, approved of, and sanctioned by the faculty of 

licine, and re ded by the most eminent of the profession. 
Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London, and for sale, wholesale 
and retail, by J. A. TARRANT, sole agent for the United States, 378 
Greenwich street, New York. 0000 


IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER'S great Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hair. Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this out, 
12 mo 28-75 





STATE OF NEW YORK, 
ECRETARY’S OFFICE, ALBANY, Aug. 12, 


1856.—TO THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 

NEW YORK—S:r : Notice is hereby given, that at the General Elec- 
tion to be held in this State on the Tuesday suceeeding the firat 
Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, 
to wit. : 

A Governor in the place of Myron H. Clark: 

A Lieutenant-Governor in the place of Henry J. Raymond ; 

A Canal Commissioner in the place of Cornelius Gardiner ; 

An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of Thomas Kirkpatrick ; 

A Clerk of the Court of Appeals in the place of Benjamin F. Har- 
wood, deceased ; 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 


next. 

Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice President of the United 
States ; 

A Representative in the Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States 
for the Third Congressional District, composed of the First, Second, 
Fifth and Fighth Wards in the City and County of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth Con- 
gressiona! District, compored of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Four- 
teenth Wards of the said City and County. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, composed of the Seventb and Thirteenth Wards of 
the said City and County, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Wards in the City of Brooklyn, in the County of 
Kings. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth Congres- 
sional District, composed of the Eleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
Wards of the City of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Seventh Con- 
gressional District, composed of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth 
Wards of the City of New York, 

Also, a Kepresentative in the said Congress for the Eighth Con- 
gressional District, composed of the Twelfth, Eighteenth, Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first and Twenty-second Wards of the 
City of New York. 

City and County officers also to be elected: 

A Mayor in the place of Fernando Wood ; 

Two Governors of the Almshouse in the places of Isaac Bell, Jr., 
and Simeon Draper ; 

Also, Sixteen Members of Assembly for said City and County ; 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 
next. Yours respectfully, 

N. G. STANTON, Jr., Dep., Secretary of State. 
Suenirr’s Orrice, New York, Aug. 20, 1856, 

The above fs published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and 
provided. JAMES C. WILLET, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

All the publié newspapers in the country wil) publish the above 
once in eaeh week until the election, and then band in their bills for 
advertising the same, so that they may be laid before the Board of 
Supervisors. and passed for payment. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, 
chap. 6 title 3, article 3, part 1, page 140. 

10 t-39-48 


YO NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A RETIRED 

Clergyman, restored to health in a few days, after many years 

ef great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of 

cure, Will send (free) the prescription used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN 
M, DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1t 


RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 


wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children have good heads of hair? Use Bogie’s celebrated Hyperion 
Fiutd. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 
will magically change it to « black or brown of the most natural | 
description. For the complexion, Bogle’s Baim of Cytherea is unri- 
valled. ‘These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world. 
0000 














OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — Don’t have 

Sore Heads or Sore Breasts ; don’t have Salt Rheum, or any 

skin disease, Use this valuable Ointment, and no limb need be am- 

putated, unless the bone be destreyed. Sold at the manufactories, 

No, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No, 244 Strand, London; and by 
all druggists, at 25c., 624¢c., and $1 per pot. 





we! ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manutaetured by 

the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 

as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter. 

For sale to the trade by Jonn Dwieur & Go,, No. 11 Old Blip. 

12 mo 34-85 
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THE 


Arlington unclosed her eyes 


At length Mrs. 
around . Where have they all 


and looked 
gone?’’ she 

‘Who, mother dear? 

“The strange, beautiful forms that surrounded me, 
floating all about in the air.” 

“You have been dreaming,’’ Ethel strove to say, cheer- 
fully, but her voice almost failed; she knew too well that 
it was but a foreshadowing of the gr’ ve. 

‘Yes, yes, Ihave been dreamin ,” Mrs. Arlington said, 
a sweet smile resting on her lips» shespoke. ‘1 dreamed 
I was on the stage again, surrounded by applauding 
crowds’ I heard the sound o: music, and the voices of the 
other performers, but on a sudden it all disappeared, com} 
plete darkness succeeded for one moment, and then came 
myriads of bright-winged seraphs, floating in the rainbow- 
colored air, and beckoning me away, away, away. This 
was no dream, Ethel, it was reality.’’ 

Ethel’s tears were falling fast now, but she turned her 
head away, so that her mother should not see them. 

‘Only one thought clouds my dying hour,’’ the invalid 
continued, ‘‘ that is, leaving you to struggle in poverty; 
but I know you will always remain good and pure, an 
that God will aid you in your struggles.”’ 

“] will trust in him, mother, so be at peace; but hark 
I hear a footstep on the stair.’’ 

“If it should be my poor boy—yet I dare not hope it;’’ 
and Mrs. Arlington heaved a deep sigh. 

Ethel had hastened to the door at the first sound, ana 
now said in a low voice: ‘‘It is Mr. Edgerton; I will see 
him in the other ro@n.’’ 

‘« He comes from the theatre; I well know now that you 
have enough to provide for present necessities, at all events. 
God be praised for all his mercies!’’? and Mrs. Arlington 
clasped her wan hands in gratitude. 

Ethel kissed her mother as the words died from her lips, 
and then hurried into the adjoining apartment, leaving the 
door that communicated partly open. This room was 
much smaller than the other, and was fitted up with some 
attempt at comfort as a sitting room; there were scanty 
curtains over the windows, one or two strips of carpet 
on the floor, and a large easy chair in which Mrs. Arling- 
ton had been accustomed to pass the day, before she was 
confined to her bed, watching her daughter’s busy fin- 
gers ply the needle, or listening to the rich melody of her 
voice, as she recalled the past to her by re-acting some 
often-acted play. 

Ethel scarcely had time to light the lamp that stood 
upon the table when the door opened, and Mr. Edgerton 
was before her. He was aman somewhat past the prime 
of life, tall, well made, and with a countenance that, 
without being in the least degree handrome, possessed a 
sort of strange fascination, which induced you after look- 
ing at it once to look at it again and again, nor could you 
tell at first whether he inspired confidence or antipathy. 

Ethel’s keen perception had searched him through and 
through, though, and as she herself said, she never found 
herself in his presence without a shudder. On the present 
occasion he saluted her with the utmost courtesy, and 
as he too. possession of the arm-chair, asked kindly after 
her mother’s health. 

‘She is failing very rapidly,’’ Ethel answered; ‘the 
physician gives me no hope. But tell me of the benefit; 
it will gladden her heart to know that she is not quite 
forgotten.’”’ 

“T regret to state that it has proved a complete failure,”’ 
Mr. Edgerton said, in a cold, hard tone; ‘‘ there was not 
money enough in the house to pay expenses.”’ 

Ethel’s eyes flashed as she listened. ‘ The heartless, 
heartless wretches,’’ she muttered between her clenched 
teeth ; ‘‘ but they shall rue this, they shall, they shall !’’ 

Grandly beautiful she looked as she towered there in her 
sublime anger, and Mr. Edgerton’s cold eye feasted itself on 
her magnificence. 

“Do not speak so loud,’’ he said, ‘‘ there is no necessity 
for your mother to know this.’’ 

‘*No, no, she must not know it,’’ Ethel answered: “let 
her pass away and never know the depth of man’s ingra- 
titude. ’ . 

‘* And as for yourself,’ Edgerton continued, “‘ your wel- 
fare shall be my care ; sit down and listen to me.’’ P 

She had remained standing all this time, but now slLe 
sank trembling into a chair beside him. He passed his arm 
over the back of her chair, and his hand came in contact 
with her shoulder. She shrank away from his touch as 
from some loathsome reptile. Edgerton observed it, and 
smiled a scornful but triumphant smile. 

‘*T have told you,’’ he went on to say, drawing his seat 
still closer to hers, ‘‘ that your welfare shall be my care, 
and so it shall; hitherto you have trembled in my pre 
sence.’’ 

‘¢ Not trembled,’ she interrupted, looking steadily in his 
eyes ; ‘*I do not fear you, I only distrust.’ 

“ Well, use what term you please, but you have borne 
me no affection ; hereafter I trust to win your love.’’ 

His eyes were fixed upon her, and he allowed his arm to 
approach a little nearer to her person. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ she asked in a suppressed voice 
‘7 do not understand you.’’ 

‘7 mean,’’ he continued, * that my wealth will surround 
you with every luxury, protect you from every harm.’’ 

She drew herself up and kept looking steadily at him, 
but never spoke a word. 

“And you will learn to love me in time.’’ Still closer 
his arm came, and still further she withdrew from the con- 
tact. 
‘*Mr. Edgerton,’’ she said, still speaking in a suppressed 
tone, which she strove te render calm, ‘1 can listen to you 
no longer; how dare you, with a wife and children, whose 
respect you claim, use such words te me, and at such a 
time ?’’ 

“Because my love for you overcomes all other feelings; 
because I have watched you grow and bloom into woman’ 
hood, determined when you reached maturity you should 
be mine. Do not struggle against your fate,’’ he continued 
in an excited tone; ‘‘there is no escape; you are destined 
to these arms.’”’ 

He strove to encircle her in them as he spoke, but, break 
ing away from him she stood erect, her hair dishevelled by 
the struggle, her eyes flashing and her bosom heaving. 

‘*So you show your true nature at last, monster,” she 
said, still having sufficient command of herself to speak in 
a low voice, so as not to disturb her mother. ‘Leave this 
room, sir, instantly; do not insult me with your presence a 
minute longer.’’ 

“You look more beautiful than ever in your anger,”’ he 
answered in a cold, cynical tone; ‘‘but do not think to 
frighten me with your mock heroics; thus J claim my own.”’ 
He darted towards her, and winding both arms around her 
waist endeavored to force a kiss upon her lips. 

Again she struggled, and again she freed herself, but he 
was close upon her; so rushing through the door, she cried, 
‘*Mother! mother! let your sacred name protect me.’’ 

Starting at the fearful cry, Mrs. Arlington arose quickly 
to a sitting posture, for the first time in many weeks. She 
stretched torth her hands, but the effort had been too much 
for her, her voice failea her, and she would have fallen back 
had not the pillow supported her in her position. Eger 
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GIAPTER [ll.—MR. EDGERTON APPEARS IN HIS TRUE 


CHARACTER. 
As the shadows flit past in the camera, so must the scene | 
in a romance appear and disappear. From the “ benefit” | 
on which her heart was set, I turn again to the humble | 
abode of the dying actress. 

Still, as before, the glorious stars looked in—looked in 
calmly, bright and beautiful; and still, as before, Ethel sat 
by the bedside and held her mother’s hand in hers. 

A silence almost palpable reigned around, for Mrs. Ar- | 
lington had fallen into a deep slumber; yet death was so 
near at hand, that Ethel had to lean far ever and put her 
cheek close to her mother’s lips, to assure herself that she 
still breathed. 

And there she sat in the dim, shadowy room, counting 
the very moments of a parent’s life, and looking from that 
into the bleak future; and there was no solitary beacon- 
light for her to direct her course by—nothing but a brave 
heart and iron will to aid her in her life-struggle. 


ton’s hand was on Ethel’s arm again; wrenching it away 


| she cast herself into her mother’s arms, but instantly 


started back, uttering a piercing cry. 

She had thrown herself wpon the bosom of a corpse. 

“Gone! oh, are you indeed gone ?’’ she moaned, for 
getting in her agony the wretch at her side. ‘‘ What, what 
will become of me now; would, would that I too were 
lying white and breathless.”” She fell on her knees and 
sobbed convulsively. 

‘*Now you are mine whether you will or no,’’ a voice 
hissed in her ear as she knelt. 

She rose up and confronted Edgerton. In a moment her 
tears had dried up, as though scorched by fire, her form 
seemed fairly to dilate with passion, as with outstretched 
arms she cried : 

‘‘ Murderer ! look upon your work and tremble ; at the 
bar of Heaven this blood will be required of you ; here on 
earth I will be the scourge to lash you into madness ; you 
cannot escape ; I know that J shall yet plant my foot upon 
your heart, as plainly as though God had revealed it to 
me; @ curse is on your path, in the sky above, in the air 
around you, a curse you can never flee from.”’ 

He quailed now, and did not dare raise his eyes to her 
face. 


It was a strange scene, the corpse still sitting erect on 
the pillows, Ethel like an inspired pythoness looming up 
suddenly by its side, and the merchant prince cowered 
down to the dust before her. 


For the continuation of this exciting Romance, see the 
ILLUSTRATED LEDGER OF ROMANCE. Prige Four Cents, 
or $2 perannum. Published at 12 and 14 Sprues Srezer, 
New York. Be sure to ask for “THE ILLUSTRATED 


LEDGER OF ROMANCE.” 
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PICTURE OF CITY LIFE--THE NEWS-BOY. 














SKETCHES OF CITY LIFE. 
THE NEWS-BOY. 

WE have on a former occasion given the description and history 
of the news-boy, which makes details unnecessary at this time in 
connection with our splendid illustration. The news-boy, formerly 
confined to our large cities, is now common to almost any town, 
where there may be printed a paper, and common where none is 
printed, from the fact, that our railroad facilities convey the news 
sheet into almost every nook in the land, and persons living a 
hundred miles from New York, possibly in an isolated situation, 
read the news from the same sheet, that serves the merchant in our 
avenues and counting rooms. The news-boys are a component part 
of a newspaper, as much as type and printing presses, and publishers 
are 80 well aware of their importance, that they are courted and looked 
after with considerable anxiety. On pleasant snmmer nights, in the 
vicinity of our daily newspaper offices, may be seen from fifty 

to one hundred news-boys, distributed over the pavements and 

iron steps, asleep in every possible attitude, and resting so 
quietly, that crowned heads and millionaires would look on 

with envy. As far as we know, these out-door beds are quite 
healthful, and except that the roof over head (the heavens) 
springs a leak, answer every purpose of what we have always 
supposed were more comfortable quarters. Our sketch was 

taken of a well-known lad, just as he started out with his 
bundle, crying—* Ere’s the Canada, just arrived, thirteenth 
edition, e-e-e-re it is.” 





Supposep TRACES OF THE FRANKLIN Party.—Among 
the items of interest brought by the Africa is a statement 
that Captain Penny, commander of the ship Lady Franklin, 
has returned with her to Aberdeen, from the Arctic regions, 
and reports that when he was in Hogarth’s Sound he was told 
by the Esquimaux that some of their companions had seen, 
a long way off in a northwesterly direction, a circular white 
tent erected on the ice. The Esquimaux had taken from it 
on their first visit some bright metal, and on their second 
visit some spoons. Afterwards they had seen two white men 
in the tent. It was reported among the natives that these 
and other white men had perished from hunger. So far as 
Captain Penny can judge, he thinks that this may refer to 
the same party from whom Dr. Rae obtained the silver 
spoons, etc., which identified the white men with Sir John 
Franklin and his party. 

Tue kind lady who sent us a mince pie, says a Western 
editor, with the request to “‘ please insert,” is assured that 
such articles are never crowded out by a press of other 
matter. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. (SEE PAGE 296.) 


Socrety or WomEN.—Disraeli, speaking of the society of women, 
says, ‘It is an acquaintance which, when habitual, exercises a great 
influence over the tone of the mind, even if it does not produce any 
more violent effects. It refines the taste, quickens the perception? 
and gives, as it were, a grace and flexibility to the intellect.” Some_ 
where else the same writer remarks that ‘‘men are as much stimu 
lated to mental effort by the sympathy of the gentler sex, as by th, 
desire of power and fame, Women are more disposed to appreciat 
worth and intellectual superiority than men, or at least, they are a 
often captivated by the noble manifestations of genius, as by the fas 
cinations of manners and the charms of person.” And Sydney Smith 
is equally correct when he says that, ‘‘ among men of sense and liberal 
politeness, a woman who has successfully cultivated her mind without 
diminishing the gentleness and propriety of her manners, 1s always 
sure to meet with a respect and attention bordering on enthusiasm. 


PICTURE OF CITY LIFE—“ JUVENILE SHOER-RLACK.” 
(SEE PAGS 294.) 





